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What Does Big Business 


Do for Little Business? 


for us too. Western Electric Company representa- 
tive (left) discusses order with one of its many 
small business suppliers. Item purchased here is 
the spring used in the dial of Bell telephones. 
Millions are bought every year. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM « BA) 


It does a great deal. 


The Bell System, for instance, buys from many 
small businesses. 


In 1958, its manufacturing and supply unit, 
the Western Electric Company, did business 
with more than 30,000 other firms throughout 
the country. Nine out of ten of these suppliers 
had fewer than 500 employees. 


Purchases totaled more than $1,000,000,000. 


In addition, Bell System employees spent a 
large part of their $3,750,000,000 wages with 
hundreds of thousands of other businesses. 


The Bell System also helps many a small busi- 
ness get started and grow by making its in- 
ventions and its product designs available to 
others on reasonable terms. 


Nearly eighty companies, for example, have 
been licensed to make and sell transistors and 
thus extend the usefulness of this amazing Bell 
Telephone Laboratories invention. 


There is no doubt that it has been one of the 
biggest factors in the electronics boom. 
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The Ruml-Morrtson Proposals 
for the Liberal College 


A Symposium 


HE editors of the Journa present a symposium on the proposals 

made by Beardsley Ruml and Donald H. Morrison in their 

widely publicized Memo to a College Trustee.! This report was 
prepared by the authors at the request of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. In 1958, Mr. Ruml was asked to “examine the financial 
and structural aspects of liberal colleges as they affect and are affected 
by the curriculum and teaching program of such colleges. Since these 
matters are intimately related to the internal ‘system of government’ 
by which decisions are made, programs formed and resources allocated 
within a college,” Mr. Morrison was requested to supplement Mr. Ruml’s 
discussion with “‘an analysis of the internal workings of the liberal college”’ 
(page vii). Mr. Morrison’s contribution, “Achievement of the Possible,” 
appears as Part 4 of the five-part treatment. The first draft of the 
report was submitted by the Fund to one hundred persons for criticism 
and was revised by the authors in the light of their comments. 

This report is generally recognized as a major contribution to current 
thinking about the problems of higher education. Because the Editorial 
Advisory Board and the editors concur in this judgment, the present 
symposium was planned. An outline comprising seven topics was pre- 
pared and sent to each person invited to contribute; each of them was 
requested to discuss a particular topic in the outline. Thus every con- 


1Beardsley Rum]! and Donald H. Morrison, Memo to a College Trustee: A Report on Financial 
and Structural Problems of the Liberal College (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959). Xvi+o94 pp. Unless otherwise identified, page numbers in parentheses throughout the sym- 
posium refer to pea publication. 
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tributor was informed about the general plan and scope of the treatment, 
but, so far as we are aware, none knew what tlie others would say. 

No attempt was made to “balance” the discussion between those 
favorable and unfavorable to the views of Ruml and Morrison. Rather, 
we sought contributions from highly competent persons with no fore- 
knowledge of what their opinions might be. The names and positions of 
the contributors appear with their articles. 

What has been said about the planning of the symposium applies to 
all of the contributions except Mr. Sachar’s. While plans for the sym- 
posium were under way, Mr. Sachar’s 1959 baccalaureate address, which 
included a critique of the Ruml-Morrison Memo, was submitted to the 
Journat for publication. At our request, the author revised his address 
so as to adapt it for use in the symposium; thus the symposium comprises 
eight instead of seven papers. 

There is a considerable amount of overlapping among the papers. 
This is to be expected, since the matters with which they deal are closely 
interrelated. Several of the participants stated their intention of using 
their topics as points of departure for wide-ranging comment. 

We are under heavy obligation to the busy persons who have par- 
ticipated in the symposium. We invite letters commenting on any or 
all of the papers, particularly from persons who take exception to the 
views that are expressed.? R.H.E. 


*For an editorial on the Ruml-M orrison proposals, see page 459. 


Mr. Ruml’s Memo: A Wrong Approach 
to the Right Problem 


By J. Douc.tas Brown 


liberal-arts colleges of America will emulate the techniques of 

mass production of the automobile industry, they, too, can pay 

attractive salaries. Since he does not believe that the faculties of 

American liberal-arts colleges will buy this tempting proposition, he 

favors taking the decision out of their hands and turning it over to boards 
of trustees who, one is led to assume, will exercise better judgment. 

Essential to all mass-production systems is standardization, whether 

in cars or courses. The essence of the Ruml plan, despite his condemna- 

tion of “proliferation,” is not so much to eliminate courses with small 

enrollment as to be dead sure that two-thirds of an individual student’s 


B: NEAT and tidy figures, Mr. Rum! has demonstrated that if the 


J. Doucias Brown is dean of the faculty, Princeton University. 
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work is taken in courses that are as large as possible. If the student 
will adjust his idea of a liberal education to what the college decides is 
best for him and most economical for the institution for two-thirds of 
his course program, then the college will let him have some real freedom 
of choice in respect to the other third. The parallel with the automobile 
industry is all too clear—the basic models are standard, but one can 
choose the color and the extras. 

The nub of Mr. Ruml’s argument is that the ratio of faculty mem- 
bers to students should be 1 to 20. Since faculty salaries are the major 
variable cost in higher education, and tuition fees are the major variable 
income, the effect of a greater number of students per teacher is readily 
apparent. Mr. Ruml is anxious that the increased flow of tuition fees 
per teacher should go toward improved faculty salaries. Greater “‘pro- 
ductivity” should lead to higher wages, whether in manufacturing or 
education. 

But unfortunately for Mr. Ruml’s thesis, and fortunately for the 
development of true excellence in the young people of America, our 
leaders in liberal education have never accepted the premise that liberal 
education is “produced” by decanting knowledge from the mind of the 
teacher into the mind of the student like water from a pitcher into a 
glass. This concept of education, in general, is both superficial and 
confused. In liberal education, subject-matter is primarily a means to 
an end—the development in the student of a whole complex of personal 
attributes: powers of analysis, reasoning, evaluation, imagination, per- 
ception, proportion, taste, restraint, and effective expression. 

Underlying ail true liberal education is the goal of enhancing indi- 
vidual personality, in its fullest sense, by interaction between the stu- 
dent and the greatest minds of the past. The teacher is but a middleman 
in this process; yet, if effective, he is a powerful catalyst. Knowledge is 
only one of his tools. He must transmit enthusiasm, establish standards, 
criticize, encourage, demonstrate, discipline, evaluate, and reward. Since 
there is wide diversity of interests, capacities, and responses among his 
students, even if they are equally “intelligent,” the teacher must, so far 
as conditions permit, attempt to pattern his employment of the particular 
substantive vehicle of liberal education to bring about interaction in the 
differing personalities who are his students. 

For these reasons, liberal education should be the last great area in 
American life to succumb to the techniques of mass production. It may 
be necessary to make concessions to economic realities if we continue to 
prefer to spend more on liquor, cosmetics, and sports than we do on higher 
education. But these are unfortunate concessions, and not justifiable 
transfers of the techniques of physical production to the far more subtle 
arts of enhancing the mind and spirit of man. 

The large lecture has its place in liberal education, just as the book, the 
visual aid, the laboratory demonstration, and the recorded symphony 
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have their appropriate roles. They may present knowledge, form, order, 
procedure, or other content as effectively as it can be done in a one-way 
direction. But interaction is the essence of the educative process; not so 
much the passive interaction of note-taking for examinations, but that of 
thoroughgoing discussion between student and teacher, and student and 
student in the presence of the teacher, in the quest for the more precise 
analysis, procedure, evaluation, or expression. To truly understand, 
one must be able to restate ideas clearly in one’s own language, orally 
or in writing. To create new ideas for oneself or the world, one must 
understand old ideas, and have tested them in the interplay of critical 
discussion. 

The large lecture, which is the key to Ruml’s formula for the economic 
salvation of liberal education, becomes a distinctly inferior instrument 
in liberal education when it takes over the central and predominating 
role, unsupported by some means of assuring much closer contact be- 
tween teacher and student in some part of each course. Unless there is 
opportunity for discussion, the lecture and the textbook become the 
student’s major resource, not for creative development of his powers, 
but for encouraging conformity to a mass of information and judgments 
presented by the lecturer and author. The information may be accurate 
and the judgments sound, but they are still merely the raw materials for 
the educative process, and not the process itself. If carefully memorized, 
they may assure good marks on examinations, but they do not of them- 
selves develop a liberally educated person. 

Ruml, in a revealing passage, states that ‘“‘the assumption that the 
lower the ratio of student to teacher in particular subjects, the higher the 
quality of instruction has never been substantiated” (page 10). If 
liberal education must prove its worth by students’ marks on true-false 
examinations, the advantage of lower ratios never will be substantiated. 
If liberal education means the accumulation of knowledge, passively 
absorbed and passively repeated at examination time, then all kinds of 
mass techniques are appropriate, both in presentation and in testing the 
recipient. 

Such education in conformity is not new. It was the method of the 
Chinese in ancient times. But it is not the kind of education which 
develops excellence, the excellence so greatly needed by America today. 
It is not truly liberal education. It is a cheap substitute for an ever 
expensive process, the interaction of the teacher and the taught, the 
education of young people who can think for themselves and can assume 
responsibility for solving the unprecedented problems of their times. 


THE foregoing comments on Mr. Ruml’s thesis have been stated with 
the same vigor and confidence that mark Mr. Ruml’s style. The defense 
of a principle should be carried on without quarter, especially when one 
is debating with an invader on horseback. The discussion of practice, 
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however, in all its many complications, suggests a more relaxed and 
deliberate manner. Mr. Ruml Aas had a great deal of experience in 
administrative organization. 

Mr. Rum is justifiably disturbed by the easy assumption on the part 
of many faculty members in liberal-arts colleges (and in universities as 
well) that a weak president makes a strong faculty. No premise for 
academic organization could be more misguided or unfortunate. It 
arises out of a confusion between academic freedom and academic effec- 
tiveness. It has been given support by the complementary premise, on 
the part of some boards of trustees, that the president is a business- 
man riding firm but gentle herd on an interesting aggregation of trained 
seals. 

The president of a liberal-arts college (or a university) must be, first 
of all, an educator, dedicated to the essential purposes of liberal educa- 
tion, and fully cognizant of the complexities and subtleties of that de- 
manding endeavor. He is, or should be, the first member of the faculty, 
and essentially its leader in general educational policy. He is also, or 
should be, the leader of the board of trustees, guiding them not primarily 
in money-raising and investment policies but in providing the best 
possible education with the funds available. The role of the president, 
thus described, may seem an impossible one to perform. It will be if the 
president is put in the middle of a seesaw of power politics between the 
trustees and the faculty, and is not supported by strong and co-operative 
core organization in the two groups he must lead. 

The most serious weakness in the administrative organization of many 
universities and colleges is the almost studied avoidance of the central 
planning function. Faculty members retreat into the parochial interests 
of their disciplines, and trustees into the familiar precincts of financial 
operations and building maintenance. This, all too often, leaves the 
president a solitary figure, buffeted, on one side, by persistent demands 
for new appointments and programs and, on the other, by equally per- 
sistent demands to stay out of the red. That president is blessed who 
has a dean who considers budgets more than questionable nuisances, or a 
treasurer who can understand why Latin is still taught. 

It is this weakness in institutional organization which permits a college 
or university to waste its substance in an unplanned and uncontrolled 
proliferation of courses, in an unbalanced staff, in inequitable salaries, 
and in teaching loads varying from sweatshop to leisurely. In the early 
times of slow growth and stable costs, colleges could absorb the leakage 
and lost opportunities which bad planning permitted. With the need 
for greatly increased enrollments in a time of inflation, this lack of organi- 
zation and of the capacity for planning, and making plans stick, will, if not 
corrected, impair the effectiveness of many colleges in serving more 
students or in paying decent salaries. The American people should spend 
a lot more on higher education, but they have the right to demand that 
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colleges and universities, their boards, administrations, and faculties, 
join in assuring donors and parents that their money will be wisely spent. 


THE number of departments or courses to be established in a college or — 
university is not a proper decision for the board, the president, or the 
faculty to make in splendid isolation. It is a joint determination, to be 
made jointly. It cannot be determined in town meetings, nor should it 
be a star-chamber proceeding. There must be thorough planning, both 
educational and financial, and the two aspects should be thoroughly 
merged. It is no more sacrilegious to ask a faculty committee on the 
course of study to join with the president and the dean in considering 
costs as well as educational method than it is an invasion of academic free- 
dom for a trustees’ committee on curriculum to join with the president 
and the dean in considering new educational ventures. 

To have sound planning and policy development in American colleges, 
there must be, as Donald H. Morrison suggests, a new core of central 
organization which closes the gap between faculty and trustees, and 
provides a focus of leadership for meeting the closely interrelated edu- 
cational and financial problems which are now upon us. Such a core 
organization has been developed in some institutions, and has worked 
with steadily increasing effectiveness. To secure good results, there 
must be a far greater realization of the common interests of the three 
“estates.” Key leaders in the faculty must assume heavier responsi- 
bilities in committees of efficient size which work with the president, 
preferably under his chairmanship, in planning a sound and feasible 
curriculum. A core group in the board of trustees must learn more about 
educational policies, and meet with the president and key faculty members 
to discuss plans before they become the unanxx pated causes of deficits. 

Such joint arrangements for planning are the something new” which 
must be added if colleges are to do a better job and pay better salaries 
in the years ahead. Each college will work out its own peculiar structure, 
but the familiar fallacy that a weak president—or administration-—makes 
a strong faculty must be rejected by any college which wants to compete 
today in intellectual vigor, effective teaching, or attractiv. salaries. 
This is the new concept of “‘the administration,” which professors have 
so long loved to criticize. This new administration must be more “han a 
lonely president with a few aides in neighboring offices. It must include 
a group of faculty leaders and a group of trustees who can join with tie 
president in balancing the two basic forces: educational policy and 
educational costs. 

Liberal education is far too great a contributor to the pursuit of 
excellence to be impaired by outmoded institutional organization. If 
colleges can learn from industry that sound organization and planning 
are vital to their continuing effectiveness, they will not need to emulate 
those elements of industry which would be destructive of their pur- 
poses—the techniques of mass production. 
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Animadversions on Methods of Instruction 
By Cuar.es W. Jones 


E problem Ruml and Morrison have chosen to treat is crucial; 
they have simplified it, presented it unpretentiously, and assumed 
personal responsibility instead of hiding behind some commission 

or board. To be sure, no commission could take Ruml’s position, for he 
thinks that one cause of present difficulty among colleges is their addic- 
tion to corporate action. He seems to be asking for a return to indi- 
viduality, hoping that some one college or some one or more responsible 
individuals will break out of the corporate pattern. If any college should 
take him up, it would be in sheer desperation, for the corporate image 
grips us all. But Ruml believes these are desperate days. 

Twenty-five years ago a student of Russia remarked that Russia could 
never outdistance the United States because Communists were so afraid 
of their skins that they would never sign anything without at least five 
co-signers. He did not count on the American ability to outdistance 
Russia in even this respect. In colleges and universities, at least, we 
now ask for so many co-signers that production is slowed to a standstill. 
In my own college no one knows how many co-signers will be necessary 
to build a classroom, let alone teach a class; the figure changes upward 
from term to term. In moments of idle musing I have guessed that it 
takes thirty co-signers to inaugurate a course, but three times that 
number to stop it once started. Ruml’s contentions support my guesses, 
but even they do not emerge from the report unscathed. Morrison’s 
“Achievement of the Possible” (a section of the book which “realistically” 
accepts current mores) pulverizes Ruml’s monolithic proposal to make it 
portable by little men; he suggests that the “possible” involves appointing 
more committees. 

As I read his words, Rum! postulates that (1) liberal colleges are 
necessary; (2) their supports have weakened and will have to be repaired 
or they will fall; (3) the essential is the professor, who must be paid as a 
professional worthy of his hire; and (4) the professor’s pay is (or should 
be) “tuition,” and it can be doubled if his production is doubled. The 
Rum! plan is as simple as withholding tax. Not all the boards, and com- 
missions of government have yet been able completely to obfuscate the 
simple withholding principle. No one is asked to like the tax. He just 
has to pay it. 

I, for one, will grant all four of Ruml’s propositions as I have phrased 
them. I don’t think they are inevitably right, but I like their “feel.” 
The first is axiomatic or there is no use talking. The second we may 
leave to college presidents and others who travel, hat in hand, from 


Cuartes W. Jones is professor of English at the University of Cclifornia, 
Berkeley. 
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one court to another, singing for their supper. The third is Ruml’s 
arbitrary choice—a choice of possible cultures. One college may think 
the professor essential, a second the football team, a thi d the library; 
most colleges suffer from thinking that everything is essential, never 
discriminating. Even if we accept Ruml’s choice, there is nothing in 
nature that requires that a professor be paid a living, let alone a profes- 
sional, wage. There have always been extremes, and they have dem- 
onstrated nothing. In fourth-century Gaul, Professor Ausonius earned, 
as a professor, enough to die one of the richest men in the Roman empire; 
he was, apparently, only the most affluent among peers. There are 
those who have argued that such treatment of the liberal mind 
brought on the collapse of Rome. True, Ausonius’ grandson begged for 
his bread in the greatest economic collapse on record. Others argue, 
however, that the momentum supplied by these Gallican professors took 
two centuries to slow down, under the impact of such barbarism and 
urban tyranny as the West has not yet known again. Neither argument 
is demonstrable. In other periods, some of the most effective teachers 
in the West necessarily took vows of poverty, as well as of chastity and 
obedience. My own professors survived by taking boarders; they seem 
not to have been worse professors for having always been a little hungry. 
Let me just concede that I /ike the idea of a professor’s being paid a 
professional wage. He resembles Kipling’s Tommy: good for editorials 
on sputnik-fests and for the concern of the Rumls of the world—of whom 
there are always very few. I also believe, but cannot prove, that a 
professional wage would attract additional men of professional competence. 


IT IS the fourth proposition to which I especially address my words. 
Rum! would (a) establish a student-faculty ratio of 20 to 1 instead of 
the prevailing 10 to 1; (b) divide all curricular instruction into (1) lectures 
averaging 250 registrants, (2) lecture-discussions averaging 75, (3) sem- 
inars averaging 12, and (4) tutorials averaging 3, and would have the 
curriculum made up, not of what the corporate faculty decides is necessary 
for liberal instruction, but what the trustees (apparently meaning the 
presidents) decide is necessary for financial expediency; and (c) limit 
students to four courses (12 units) each semester. For insufficient reasons 
he would also introduce the “‘quarter system’’; but this weak suggestion 
is not fundamental to the scheme, and I pass it by. 

These are all chestnuts, warmed over endlessly at academic and 
regental boards, but again Ruml offers the virtue of simplicity: pro- 
duction=pay. This is a utilitarian principle, and therefore lacks popular 
favor, but it allows no obfuscating extraneous considerations. 

(a) The student-teacher ratio has always been a problem, and there 
have always been extremes: Plato’s academicians believed in a very 
level ratio, Isocrates’ rhetoricians in a very uneven one. So marked was 
that division that we think we can discern some results: the philosophers 
eventually ran off into metaphysics, mysticism, and cultism, and virtual 
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denial of sensibility; the rhetoricians became devout analysts, listing and 
categorizing phenomena, and believing that sheer recombination of 
analyzed parts according to “‘logic’”’ was a sufficient goal. In the Middle 
Ages, monastic schools followed the first trend (I dare not call it a 
principle), and the cathedral schools the second. The Cluniacs accepted 
only the spiritually dedicated (oblates), believing that one instructor for 
each three disciples was a proper ratio. In contrast, Master Abelard is 
reported to have been followed by three thousand disciples. Compared 
with these extremes, Ruml and his collegiate opponents have nothing to 
quarrel about. For the past two centuries, English and German uni- 
versities have typified the extremes. According to his own taste, one 
can draw distinctions between English and German national cultures, 
secure in the certainty that nobody can prove his prejudices fallacious. 

If we try to isolate individual instances, we are no better off. Writers 
of autobiographies regularly credit one, two, three, or more individual 
teachers with the tutelage that made them important enough, at least to 
themselves, to write an autobiography. Yet perhaps all were simply in 
the grip of a literary convention. Perhaps except in books, there never 
really was anyone at the other end of the log. Nevertheless, we accept 
the convention as fact. Education, we concede, involves the impact of 
amanonaman. But is this warrant for a student-teacher ratio of one 
to one? Or of one hundred to one? Plato may have been the almost-all 
of Socrates, and Milton of Young. But if I understand the documents, 
the whole erudition of Rome was redirected by Crates of Pergamon, who 
seems to have been something of a Pied Piper; and Huxley, who regarded 
a large number of disciples as a token of success, seems to have affected 
the bent of mind of more individuals than any other teacher of his genera- 
tion. Without asking about the resultant value of his teaching, disciples 
of Kittredge like to attest his great effect, at a ratio of about a hundred 
to one. No one has ever measured the results of any student-teacher 
ratio, though I understand that Paul Klapper tried. If Ruml’s definition 
of “‘liberal” is accepted, presumably no one ever can. If the imponder- 
ables do not outweigh the ponderables, the education is not liberal. 

At any rate, in the absence of evidence Ruml and I agree that, out of 
nine hundred or so liberal colleges, there ought to be at least one with a 
20 to 1 ratio. Indeed, I think that there ought to be one or two with 
a 50 to I ratio. Through corporate management, our colleges have 
almost reduced themselves to the total anonymity of total identity—I‘ke 
the auto manufacturers who have standardized custom-built cars. No 
liberal college is apt to announce a higher (or is it lower?) student-faculty 
ratio than any other. Yet I would like to believe that there are somewhere 
enough students and faculty who are disgruntled with 80 teachers for 
800 students to want to try a college of 40 teachers for 800 students. 
Halve the number of professors, and you halve the number among which 
to locate a professor with impact. Double the number of students in a 
class, and you double the chances of having one genius to lead the rest. 
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Ruml misses (or avoids) an obvious objection, being a man of few 
words. In theory, twice the number of students would take twice the 
time of a professor. Ru-nl, like most trustees and businessmen, is a bit 
naive about how professors spend their time; he thinks it is, or should be, 
spent in (1) meeting classes, (2) preparing for classes, (3) uplift and 
research. He assigns nine hours a week to (1), but in fact it takes the 
hours of eight to twelve daily. ‘Dead hours,” to be increased under the 
Rum! plan, go to caffeine injections. To think of conducting (2) and 
(3) in daylight hours is not sensible; they can only occur from nine to 
twelve at night, after the kids are in bed and the janitors and switchboard 
operators have gone off duty. To do what a Ruml or other intelligent 
men ask of professors demands a quietude which our society refuses them. 
From 12:45 P.M. to 6:30 p.M. the professor devotes himself entirely to 
filling out forms, or else reading them, or else consulting about them. Who 
does Ruml think buys the books in the library? How many catalogues 
does he think one has to plow through to find a book worth buying? 
Roughly two hundred thousand publications appear in the world each 
year. Granted that 95 per cent of them are self-eliminating, that means 
ten thousand publications that have to be examined. Or how many 
separate pieces of paper does Rum! think there are in a Fulbright appli- 
cation? Who does he think writes them? Who does he think reads 
them? Who does he think shuffles, arranges, clips, and files them? 
Who examines the examiners? Probably the biggest single drag on 
collegiate production today is the fellowship system. Or how many 
letters does one professor have to read to get one student? How many 
glowing recommendations must he write to get rid of one student? How 
many times must he call Budget to get permission to pay Purchasing 
three times as much for a 2 x 2 slide as it would cost at the corner store; 
and how many times must he call Purchasing to get them to take back the 
3-25 x 4 slide they sent instead? How many “poems” of how many 
adolescents must he read privatim, and how many minutes of circum- 
locution must he spend in returning the poems (is it privatim or sub 
rosa)? Of course the professor is in error, for he should teach the stu- 
dent better sense. But this is not part of the teaching process; the 
professor’s time is a commodity for which the student pays I0o per cent 
“tuition.” The student demands and must receive his pound of flesh. 
If the student is not capable of meeting the professor in the battlefield of 
learning, or does not wish to, he has the choice of weapons. A professor 
is a public charge. 

Yet for all that, I am of Ruml’s faith: I don’t think that twice as 
many students will take twice the time. They can’t, for a professor nov., 
at least in “college towns,” has no calculable hours: all are subject to 
others’ dictation. One doesn’t go beyond 100 per cent. Moreover, the 
increased load might force a very desirable choice of values. Ruml (not 
Morrison) would by fiat do away with much of the professor’s paper- 
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shuffling by placing executive decision in the hands of executives. I am 
sure he wou!d wipe out a good deal of paper nonsense: even the doctored 
income-tax blank is very much shorter than the Fulbright application. 
And as for a professor’s sonnet-sympathizing, is not Ruml’s premise that 
a professor is worthy of his hire? Make it obvious that he is a professional 
man, and possibly his students will revere him as a professional. What 
would happen if typed records, photostats, recommendations, and the 
like were no longer supplied? The public might learn to look at a college 
graduate as he is, not “‘as the record shows.”” Doubling the student load 
would call for readjustment, but the effects might even be good. 


ITEM (b) is not of educational import. Ruml has simply provided a 
machine for manipulation, not unlike the machines of Isocratean 
dialecticians; he uses it as a basis for “models of the possible.” Of 
course they are possible, within the limits of his proposition. But they 
depend upon judgment for whatever effect they may have; and since 
Ruml avoids making any judgment, leaving that to some deux ex machina 
like a college president, he avoids all possible criticism. His machine has 
long been listed in the public domain. In a college of 800 students there 
would be but one lecture course for each class, which all members would 
take. Such an arrangement has real advantages. It provides students 
with a common vocabulary for exchange of thought. It partially existed 
in the college I attended. All students were required to take “Freshman 
Bible” and “Senior Bible.”” A dean taught the first, and the president 
taught the second. I suspect that this represented presidential judgment. 
Now there are a few colleges where something called Freshman Humani- 
ties is required of all; a whole lot of professors lecture to the same whole 
class about a whole lot of things. I suspect that this represents faculty 
judgment. Perhaps this is an example of why Ruml does not admire 
corporate faculty judgment. In short, the machine produces only 
according to the judgment exercised. 

There is, however, a point which Ruml should have discussed and 
didn’t. His machines restrict the total number of courses, and that 
would restrict the number of departments. Now in my university there 
are well over a hundred departments, and the aim of liberai colleges seems 
to be to approach that number as closely as possible—say forty or fifty 
departments. Does man know a hundred departments’ worth—or 
should he? Why not twenty? Say physics, chemistry, geology, biology, 
mathematics, philosophy, history, economics, politics, English, classics, 
French, German, and Russian. That’s only fourteen! Of course I have, 
according to my own prejudice, omitted the aesthetic arts (for example, 
music), and the mechanic arts (for example, physical training), and the 
mystic arts (for example, psychology). But a 30 per cent margin for 
error is not bad in a liberal curriculum. Add any six departments to 
taste, and the Ruml machine will not be strained. 
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(c)RUML’S proposal that students’ schedules be cut from five to four 
courses is “logical” enough. The number of centers of interest (courses) 
should decrease as the span of attention increases. Yet we go from 
myriad courses in grammar school to four “basics” in high school. Then 
we increase to five in college. In graduate schools we then cut programs, 
as fast as we dare, to two courses or one. The five-course college schedule 
is a clear confession that, whatever America may want from its colleges, 
it does not want discipline. The five-course program satisfies our puritan 
conscience by keeping busy those who can’t learn, while it keeps those 
who can learn busy (or distracted) too. Under a five-course program a 
professor can excuse himself and forgive his students because they have 
nothing but diffusion of mind. Indeed the program delights him be- 
cause it allows him to spread his few pearls among more swine. 

Harvard and some comparable colleges now maintain the four-course 
program which Ruml advocates, but unless secondary schools remove 
the incubus of “supervised study” from college-preparatory students, the 
four-course program will become more, not less, difficult to maintain. The 
secondary-school emphasis on long hours of sheer busyness habituates 
minds in their most formative period to the notion that education is 
essentially teaching, not learning. I believe that fifty years ago the 
majority of college-preparatory students in this country were on high- 
school schedules not exceeding four hours a day of tuition; virtually all 
study was done at home. Today, students have seven hours and more 
of tuition each day. Hardly any quiet or systematic study is expected 
or pursued. The change is justified, just as smog is justified. But it 
excludes learning. In the main, professors have become increasingly 
adept at teaching during those fifty years. 

If I may record another prejudice, I think the “‘logic’”’ of collegiate 
education calls for three courses for Freshmen, two for Sophomores, one 
for Juniors, and three, four, or more for Seniors. But a college that had 
such a program would have to have a very select student body. If any 
college wished to enforce at least the same standard of admission as does 
Harvard, its students could handle a schedule of four courses, or possibly 
three. They would run a slightly better chance of becoming educated.! 

I know that there are those who talk about all the “separate disci- 
plines” and the need for students to be grounded in the methodology of 
each. However, until those individuals have cogently demonstrated that 
there are “‘separate disciplines,” and have agreed about their number 
and the different methods of each, let us pass by the topic. Ruml’s 
liberal education “discovers, defines and preserves the essential human 
values, . . . magnifies them through varieties of human association, real 
and imaginary, . . . protects them during struggles for economic and 
political power, . . . asserts the good, the beautiful and the true” (page 
1). Strange as it may seem, I once knew a course in embryology which 
was, in these terms, a complete liberal education. 


‘Incidentally, Rum] should be lauded for rejecting current programs of “independent study.” 
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There are also those who contend that five courses allow a student 
2§ per cent more chance to find a true master for himself than do four 
courses. But conversely, five courses offer 25 per cent more chance for 
waste time. Occasionally a teacher makes a lasting impact on the first 
day of instruction, occasionally on the last day. But almost always, the 
only impact which alters the shape of things is one which results from two 
loaded, massive bodies meeting head on: when both student and pro- 
fessor know what they are talking about. Increase the number of col- 
lisions in bodies and you reduce the force of impact. How long did it 
take Shaler to get together with Agassiz? 

To summarize, Ruml’s suggestions are simple, cogent, and as promising 
as any educational scheme. There is every reason to believe that they 
would work for men who wanted them to work and would fail for men of 
faint heart. 


Education and the Game of Numbers 


By ApraM LEon SacHaR 


legislative plans to modify the American tax structure. He 

usually cuts through doctrinaire elaborations and tests his 
proposals by the yardstick of experience. He is quite impatient with 
what the philosopher Bradley has properly and brilliantly termed the 
“Ballet of Bloodless Categories.’”” Now Mr. Rum! has turned his atten- 
tion to the disastrous effects which exploding populations and runaway 
costs will have upon the opportunities to attend college of vast numbers 
of youngsters who live on marginal incomes. He has developed a plan, 
after a study sponsored by the Fund for Adult Education, which he 
hopes may ameliorate some of the main difficulties in the financing of 
higher education. I do not recall any proposal in recent years which 
has been presented with more good will, and which yet is fraught with 
greater danger to all that we hold precious in quality education. 

Ruml’s plan is relatively simple. He suggests that much more 
mileage can be obtained from a university faculty by simply doubling or 
tripling the size of their classes. There is no reason, he says, to prevent 
the faculty member from lecturing to much larger groups and, in this 
way, reaching many times the present number of students. He insists 
that there is no magic in small, intimate groups, and a faculty-student 
ratio in a college of quality can be raised, without jeopardy, from 8 to 1 
to 20 to 1. Furthermore, too many colleges are plagued by superfluous 


W: ARE deeply indebted to Beardsley Rum for many ingenious 
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courses that represent ever more constricted areas of knowledge; these, 
in turn, siphon off the teaching time of the faculty. There should be 
drastic pruning in the number of such courses so that a smaller faculty 
can cope with the teaching of the basic curriculum. Such reforms, 
Ruml promises, will materially cut expenses, and will make it possible to 
augment faculty salaries without the frustrating chain reaction of tuition 
increases. Since it is clear that any such reforms, except the objective 
of better salaries, are not likely to come through voluntary faculty 
initiative, Ruml recommends that curriculum reform be taken from the 
jurisdiction of the faculty and turned over to the board of trustees. 

There is some validity in the criticisms that Ruml offers. He is quite 
right in suggesting that there can be no special magic in small classes. 
The happy faculty of easy communication is not exclusively related to 
numbers; it is related to character and temperament. All of us have 
probably known people who were incapable of intimacy, even with them- 
selves! But while we cannot manufacture intimacy by some cabalistic 
faculty-student ratio, we must avoid the opposite educational pitfall of 
viewing education as a mechanical process. In essence, what Ruml 
advocates is mass merchandising in college teaching. Use one professor, 
he says, instead of four, to lecture to 200 instead of to 50. Now I have 
no quarrel with this game of numbers. It is as easy to speak to 200 as 
to 50, but the essence of the educational experience is not the lecture; 
it is the faculty-student personal relationship. When the student body 
is materially increased at the same time that the faculty is decreased to 
achieve more economic operation, the personal relationship virtually 
disappears, except for an infrequent office appointment. In my own 
experience I noted the enormous difficulty of instructing large numbers 
of students. I went back to teaching this year, and my contemporary 
history course was inordinately large. Hence I had no opportunity for 
any genuine personal rapport with the students. My feeling of in- 
adequacy was so complete that the course is being reorganized to bring 
about more effective personal relationships between teacher and students. 
My case may be exceptional, for teaching is only a very small part of my 
responsibility. The faculty, except for the especially appointed research 
corps, have many more opportunities for student contact. These should 
be extended, not constricted. 

For what is the most rewarding experience in the university? Is it 
not the association with a few exceptional spirits who have a decisive 
influence on thinking? What students remember most in their later 
lives is not facts and data but the rare incandescent teachers who pro- 
foundly affected their outlook. I speak not only of the most gifted 
students who were in the closest relationship with some of the faculty— 
in their homes, in their’ bull sessions—but of the large group of honors 
students who were privileged to get inside the minds and the motivations 
of our finest faculty members. 
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In other words, Ruml’s whole philosophy of education is misconceived 
when he makes so much depend on reaching more with less. A university 
is not a department store. It is a fellowship of teachers and students in 
which the personal relationship must be maintained. For otherwise the 
teacher is merely a voice on a platform, and the student is only a name in 
a roll book—or worse, a product to be merchandised as cheaply as 
possible. 


THE problems of finance are the knottiest in academic administration. 
As the president of a young university which has not yet become, but 
is still becoming, I am very conscious of budgets. To be worthy of his 
calling, however, an educator must function on the assumption that our 
standard of thinking is at least as important as our standard of living. 

Ruml’s recommendation to cut courses drastically really means 
eliminating warts and blemishes by amputating essential limbs and 
jeopardizing the whole organism. Of course, not every recondite speciali- 
zation should become an undergraduate course to satisfy the vanity or 
the research program of a professor. Courses should be carefully screened 
to prevent sterile fragmentation. But to reduce courses to meet an 
economic problem is again to indulge in mass merchandising. It is 
rearranging a body of knowledge to gain maximum piece-goods efficiency. 
This scheme sounds like H. G. Wells at his worst and is little less than a 
caricature of educational technology. Specialization, even when expen- 
sive, is part of the blood and bone of a university. We must never 
eliminate the course which represents the thorough, disciplined mastery 
of a small, controlied academic field. It is one of the special glories of the 
educational process, fully as vital as the broad, synthesizing, general 
course which provides perspective. We need breadth, but we also need 
depth. This is what Thoreau probably meant when, hearing a friend 
boast of the many branches of knowledge taught in his college, he ex- 
claimed, “Yes, indeed, all the dranches but none of the roots.’”’ We must 
have the branches, but we also want the roots. We have wrecked 
maturity and excellence in motion pictures, in television programs, in 
the publication of books, by the obsessive stimulation of mass merchandis- 
ing. We do not want even the beginning of this kind of vulgarization in 
the universities. 

This brings us to the capstone in Ruml’s commodity system of edu- 
cation. Since he fears that the faculty may engage in featherbedding 
and other forms of reactionary behavior, he counsels that the board of 
trustees must take over the management of the curriculum. I believe 
that Rum! underestimates the common sense of the average trustee, 
who, I suspect, would be most reluctant to become an academic expert. 
At least I am quite sure of our own Brandeis Board of Trustees, and of 
their determination to leave academic matters to the academicians. 
At the beginning of the University’s history the original board cautioned 
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the president that it would exercise the utmost vigilance in administrative 
matters, but it set out plainly that it wished to have no functional 
participation in the choice of faculty, the control of student relationships, 
or the development of the curriculum. I imagine that the majority of 
institutions of quality will react similarly. There was a time when the 
issue of academic control was not so clear. Some of my readers may recall 
Thorstein Veblen’s bitter criticism that businessmen were becoming 
the “captains of education” in the United States. Iv was Max Lerner, 
in the Introduction to the Veblen volume which he edited, who pointed 
out that this was a gross exaggeration, and that, by and large, trustees 
shied clear of such a role. Heaven help American colleges, Lerner 
exclaimed, if educational specialists should ever take over the control 
of the board of trustees, or, conversely, if trustees should permit them- 
selves to be talked into the role of educational experts. 


BEARDSLEY RUML is one of a growing group of high-minded and 
sensitive business experts who are eager to be helpful in resolving the 
financial dilemma of higher education. He is too much of a seasoned 
veteran in the rough-and-tumble battles of concepts and techniques to 
be surprised that his suggestions elicit brickbats. His success with tax 
revision entitles him to a most respectful hearing. Some of his sugges- 
tions will be incorporated in the academic framework of our colleges. 
Probably most of them will not be. But perhaps the give-and-take of 
such discussion, among businessmen as well as professional educators, 
will promote a common concern for higher education which will be even 
more rewarding than any specific proposals for reform. 


The Function of the President as 
Interpreted in the Memo 


By Barnasy C. KEENEY 


ESCRIBING the role of the president is not the primary interest 
of Beardsley Ruml and Donald Morrison in Memo to a College 
Trustee; rather they regard him as an instrument of the trustees 
to accomplish their purposes. Nevertheless, they make certain observa- 
tions about the presidency which I am to discuss. I prefer to do so in 
the context of their whole proposal. General agreement can be assumed 
on their objectives, which are to make the liberal-arts college financially 
viable and to raise faculty compensation. There will be much less 
agreement about the means, which are, first of all, to streamline the 
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curriculum, and, second, to devote all, ur nearly all, income from tuition 
to faculty salaries and a few other instructional costs. My own position 
may be stated rather briefly. Generally speaking, I am completely out 
of sympathy with the first three chapters of the Memo, but have found 
the fourth by Morrison and the fifth by Ruml useful and stimulating. 
It is fair to say that the principal author is in the habit of overstating his 
case, and has sometimes thereby influenced salutary actions. I have 
assumed here that the book is intended to be interpreted literally. Many 
assume that a discussion that provokes serious interest in the problems 
of colleges can have only good effects. However, if that discussion is 
based on the questionable assumption that colleges are wastefully run 
and that their professors have no practical sense or regard for their 
institution as a whole, the effect of the interest may be bad and even 
disastrous. 

The nub of the argument is that the faculty is incompetent to devise 
and control a curriculum, largely because it is more concerned with 
vested interests, departmental rights, and departmental boundaries than 
with the institution as a whole, or with education as a whole. Specifically, 
it is incompetent because no faculty would be likely to accept the 
proposals made by the authors. Therefore, either the faculties are right 
or they are stupid. There is considerable possibility that they are right, 
and that these proposals are not sound. If they are stupid, there is no 
particular point in concerning ourselves with raising their salaries because 
their salaries would already be too high. Actually, like most bodies that 
proceed by discussion and majority vote, faculties often seem stupid, 
and their meetings may well be the greatest test of the faith of their 
presiding officers in higher education. On the other hand, faculties in 
the long run usually proceed reasonably, and, if the department of English 
insists that English be included in the curriculum, it is more because 
the department feels that English is a useful subject, and more useful 
than some other subjects, than because the senior professors wish to 
make employment for their graduate students. 

Rum! then discusses the role of the trustees, who are responsible for 
the whole operation of the institution and, in this discussion, particularly 
responsible for the curriculum. (I have not followed his practice of 
capitalizing ¢rustee and commencing faculty in the lower case.) As a 
matter of fact, most boards of trustees have delegated these respon- 
sibilities to the president and the faculty, and have done so for genera- 
tions. Ruml recognizes that the trustees are themselves incompetent 
to control the curriculum because of lack of knowledge, and proposes, 
therefore, that we find an instrument other than the faculty to which to 
delegate authority. He concludes that it would be well if the president 
exerted sufficient educational leadership to have an effect on the faculty, 
or, failing this, operated through a committee on the curriculum which 
might be composed of faculty and trustees, or both. One of the most 
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remarkable things about this book is the suggestion that one of the 
president’s functions is educational leadership. This idea will be re- 
garded as novel by many. 


I AM charged to discuss the authors’ conception of the role of the presi- 
dent. It is not my conception. 


The President of a liberal college is its chief executive officer and at 
the same time is the highest personal symbol of the college—to the 
public generally, and specifically to alumni and parents, to the officers 
and Trustees of other educational institutions, to legislative and other 
public bodies. Members of the faculty and of the student body, who 
naturally have more intimate associations within the institution than 
with the President himself, nevertheless look to him for suggestive 
leadership. 

The carrying out of these executive and public activities is a 
delicate and time-consuming task, requiring qualities of efficient and 
perceptive understanding. But the true locus of the President’s author- 
ity and responsibility lies elsewhere; it lies in his duty to organize the 
agenda for meetings of the Trustees and to take the initiative in bringing 
necessary information to their individual and collective attention. Most 
important of all in this is his leadership with respect to the educational 
program of the college. Suggestions as to what should be included on 
the agenda and what policies should be adopted may come from many 
sources, from individual Trustees or Committees of Trustees, from 
individual members of the faculty, from committees of the faculty, or 
from the faculty as a body, from alumni, from students, from parents, 
from articles in the lay and professional press. Regardless of source, 
the selection and the timing of subjects for the agenda is the President’s 
job, and to this material he is expected to add his own personal inter- 
pretations and recommendations. It is the President’s responsibility 
te carry out the decisions of the Trustees and to reflect in tangible and 
intangible ways the ambitions of the Trustees for the performance and 
service of the college (page 4). 


find another definition of his role on page 17. 


The role of the President is most important in providing articulate 
leadership, initiative in the transforming of accepted tradition, protec- 
tion against the conscious and unconscious dangers that bear in from 
friend and enemy alike, and, with all these overtones, in seeing to it that 
the ordinary day’s business gets efficiently done, that the bills are paid, 
that the grass is cut and that the gates are locked at the proper time. 


(I cannot say whether drawing an agenda or mowing a lawn is more 
important.) The new instrument through which the president shall 
operate is concisely described on page 14. 


. . . This new instrument may be the office of the President itself, 
reoriented, supported and held responsible for adequate curriculum 
performance. Or the new mechanism may be a rededicated, revitalized 
and strengthened Committee of the Faculty on the Curriculum. Or 
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perhaps a new Council for Educational Policy and Program, including 

members of the faculty, the administration and the Trustees should 

be created. 

These, then, are the views which I am to discuss. I hope I have 
presented them fairly and objectively. What is their validity? What is 
an education? What is the curriculum? Education in this treatise is 
defined rather narrowly and, except for grudging admission, excludes all 
but the academic. Thus all tuition income, which is presumably paid 
for education, should be used for academic purposes, and all other income 
should be used for other purposes. Complications, of course, would 
arise in any institution which is a university (or which is a college with 
a faculty as good as the one Ruml would like to see) where money comes 
into the institution for the support of research. Where does this money 
fit? What happens in a university if these ideas are applied, and what 
happens in the sort of college Ruml and Morrison want, where the pro- 
fessor is in fact a university professor? 

A college education is actually the whole experience of the student 
in college. This experience would be meaningless without the formal 
educational process, but it would be poorer without the extra-curricular. 
The administration of education is a proper cost charged against tuition, 
for education does not administer itself; and therefore the salaries of the 
deans, the president, and others may properly be charged to tuition. 
What is a curriculum? Someone has defined it as an obstacle course, 
which it often is. Ruml and Morrison use it rather more broadly to 
include not only the curricular requirements for graduation but the 
scheduling and size of classes. It is important to understand this 
unusual use of the term. What happens to the advancement of knowl- 
edge when it is confronted with the twin gimmicks of restricted use of 
tuition and the rigid and essentially controlled curriculum? What 
happens to the adventure that the student should be permitted to seek out? 


THE role of the president in a college, currently and historically, is 
interesting and complicated. The presidents were formerly for the most 
part scholarly clergymen or members of the faculty; and occasionally a 
distinguished retired man entered academic life from outside through 
this channel. The president used to teach, and was therefore really a 
member of the faculty. He had very few administrative assistants. The 
dean is a newcomer, and-a vice-president an even more recent upstart. 
The president used to carry the administration of the institution under 
his hat, and in many first-rate colleges he did not even have a secretary 
to himself. As a member of the faculty he was in a position either to 
exert or not to exert educational leadership, and whether or not he did, 
depended upon his own strength. 

The president today is a very different creature. According to the 
size of the institution, he may handle a very small or a very large financial 
operation, but it is certain that the operation is many times larger than 
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that of his predecessor. He is today in a situation of expansion, and 
must concern himself a great deal with building and real estate, and 
with planning the wherewithal for these enterprises. He is expected to 
deal with the outside world and to make it benevolent toward his institu- 
tion. He is expected to do the same with the alumni. He is the instru- 
ment through which the internal members of the college speak to the 
corporation, and he is the instrument through which the members of the 
corporation speak to the faculty and to the students. Some regard him 
as a manager, not very different from the so-called managerial class in 
business and industry. Some regard him primarily as a leader whose 
chief function is to inspire and to execute. Some regard him as a buffer 
who protects the faculty from the trustees and the trustees from the 
faculty (one group may be as much in need of protection as the other). 
Some regard him as a factotum who does whatever needs to be done. 
Some regard him as the enemy. 

Actually, the office depends upon confidence, just as the position of a 
prime minister in a parliamentary democracy depends upon confidence. 
The president cannot make the trustees do anything; he cannot make the 
alumni do anything; he cannot make the public do anything; he cannot 
make the faculty do anything, though he can stop them from doing any- 
thing; and good students are notably impervious to direct orders. He 
can, however, cause these people to do a great deal, and, if he is a good 
president, he does; but whether he does or not, depends upon their daily 
vote of confidence. When the president loses the confidence of a sufficient 
number of these constituencies, he ceases to be effective and should 
either resign or be removed. 

The president also depends upon delegation, for no single man could 
possibly carry out all his duties. Moreover, presidents vary in point of 
competences. Some of them are indeed educators and are capable of 
exerting educational leadership. Others are not educators but are 
excellent executives who can use deans and provosts effectively as edu- 
cational leaders. The president, therefore, may or may not be the person 
who should bring his leadership to bear upon the formation of the cur- 
riculum; and whether he can or cannot, may or may not determine in 
part whether he is a good president. He may actually delegate up to 
the trustees; and he is wise if he does so, for many of the trustees have 
extraordinary competences which he himself cannot attain or afford to 
employ. He may delegate down to the administration and up or down 
to the faculty, depending on his point of view, and he may delegate out 
to friends of the university or to legal counsel. He may delegate in to 
the students responsibility for their conduct, which is, ultimately, re- 
sponsibility for their education. Circumstances in an institution and 
the complexity of its organization may require different delegations. 
In any case, the president himself must be responsible for whatever is 
going badly. If education is going badly, he must devote almost his 
whole attention to education. If the dining halls are going badly, he 
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must concern himself primarily with them. As soon as what has been 
going badly is going well, he will be wise to withdraw from direct con- 
trol over it and to make it clear that he had nothing whatever to do 
with the improvement of the situation, but that his delegate did. He 
must never delegate responsibility without authority; to do this is per- 
haps the greatest fault of college and university presidents. 

Whatever responsibilities he delegates, the president will remain the 
only person who is likely to have direct and daily contact with all parts 
of the constituency; and however much he would like to live a life of 
scholarly contemplation, he will remain the focal point of every problem 
and every attack. 


THE trustees have two principal responsibilities. One of these is 
dramatic, to hire and fire presidents. It is ironical that if they do this 
work well, the same men may never repeat their performance, for the 
terms of well-chosen presidents exceed the terms of the members of their 
boards. Therefore, in any fortunate institution, the most important deed 
of the corporation is likely to be conducted by men who have had no 
experience whatever in this act. 

Their other responsibility is more prosaic, undramatic but essential. 
It is the day-to-day support and guidance and tender, loving care of the 
president. This is the real agenda of the board of trustees, for a good 
board is in continuous session through its most active members. Whether 
the full meetings are held annually or monthly or semiannually, the 
agenda that is drawn is only a symbol of the agenda that has been lived 
throughout the year. 

I do not think that trustees are well advised to take a direct part 
in the educational process, because they do not know how todoso. They 
can and must, however, take a very active part in selecting and supporting 
the officer who will. They may be fortunate enough to find a president 
who is an educational leader, and he may be lucky enough to be able to 
devote his full attention to education. Whether he does so, or proceeds 
through a delegate, he will, in turn, be wise to remember that he is him- 
self no longer a teacher, and that things may appear quite different to 
him from what they once did. Education is his business—so is housing. 
Does he mend roofs himself? Or does he delegate this essential duty to 
more competent and concerned men? 

Yet there are few colleges and no universities that are immune to the 
criticism of inane courses. Most of the inanities are inherited from men 
who had a reason to teach highly specialized subjects. Their sin is their 
successors. The pruning, if it is to be done, must be done artfully, by 
those who know the branches best. A college, much less a university, 
is not a teaching factory. It is a place where learning is made as well 
as transmitted. The efficiency of a teacher is not measured by the 
numbers taught, but by the intensity and frequency with which he 
has a real effect upon a real student. 
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The Role of the Trustee 


By Karuarine E. McBripe 


HE trustee who reads the Memo may find himself in a quandary. 

He probably knows only one college well, and that not so well as 

he would like. He will heartily agree with Ruml and Morrison 
that he should be better informed about the institution for which he is 
responsible. He will find it stimulating to read the opinions of these 
authors, who have had extensive experience with academic institutions 
and who challenge assumptions about a college which are not often 
brought up for review. But if he sets to work on the book in a serious 
attempt to discover whether its directives to the trustee are directives 
he should follow, he will find himself on very slippery ground. 

Ruml and his co-author, the late Donald H. Morrison, do not present 
their Memo to a College Trustee as “‘a ‘scientific’ study, except in the 
sense that it is objective in spirit and is intended to contribute to ‘an 
understanding of the liberal-college problem” (page xii). The chief 
difficulty with the Memo is that it does not seem to be so “objective in 
spirit” as the authors believed it to be. In the first place, it is based 
on premises—reflecting very strong convictions—that are taken as self- 
evident.. They are commented upon but never examined. In the second 
place, its conclusions and recommendations are often made without 
reference to certain important implications. 

Beardsley Rum is passionately interested in improving the curriculum, 
in doubling faculty salaries, and in finding ways in which the liberal 
college can better serve the nation. Perhaps lack of objectivity is not 
too high a price to pay for this kind of interest, but, if the price is to 
be paid, great care must be taken to see what the proposals would 
actually involve. 

To improve the curriculum, the trustees are told to “take back from 
the faculty as a body its present authority over the design and administra- 
tion” of it (page 13). The faculty is judged to be “‘a collection of special 
advocates” and a particularly unfortunate choice as an agency for con- 
trolling the curriculum. 

The trustees as a board are not considered to be better qualified in 
the long run to design and administer curriculum than the faculty. 
Having wrongly, so it is thought, chosen the faculty for this central task, 
they are directed to select or invent a new instrument, such as the presi- 
dent, a faculty committee, or a joint faculty-board committee. The 
trustees are considered competent, that is, to choose an instrument 
other than the faculty to design and administer curriculum. The trustee 
who urges his board to follow this course is, in the opinion of the writer, 
the one who will lie awake at night wondering whether he has properly 
exercised his authority under the charter of the institution. 


Katuarine E. McBripe its president of Bryn Mawr College. 
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The decision to choose some instrument other than the faculty to 
exercise control over the curriculum would have far-reaching implications. 
It would signify that the trustees expected the faculty to be special 
advocates, incompetent to judge, or uninterested in judging, liberal 
education objectively, and unlikely to improve in this respect. It would 
mean that the trustees would have to elect to their boards a sufficient 
number of persons who were convinced, on a continuing basis, that the 
instrument chosen by the particular board was a better instrument than 
the faculty as a whole. Rum! expresses the opinion that the stronger 
liberal colleges, properly reorganized, may become ‘“‘communities of the 
truly great minds of the generation.” Many trustees who have had 
experience in institutions trying to build up a community of great minds 
will ask themselves whether taking the authority for the curriculum from 
the faculty would help to achieve or defeat this objective. 

A point peripheral to the main argument should perhaps be mentioned. 
The faculty as a body makes many decisions on matters other than 
curriculum, matters that affect the standards of the institution, its 
members, its philosophy, and so on. Would the trustee who is of the 
opinion that the curriculum should be taken over from the faculty believe 
that these matters too should be assigned to other instruments? If so, 
a new type of full-time trustees would have to emerge. Speaking lightly, 
one might say that, to the faculty, they would probably look like a board 
of vice-presidents! 

It should be noted that the trustee’s authority and responsibility 
under the charter of the institution are given a good deal of prominence 
in the report. It would seem that this emphasis is intended chiefly to 
spur trustees to fresh action, particularly in relation to the curriculum. 
Ruml is at some pains to point out that a concern with curriculum is 
not only thoroughly in accord with the responsibilities of trustees under 
the charter but is, furthermore, no infringement of academic freedom. 
The basis of the argument that professors have academic freedom indi- 
vidually but not collectively is highly questionable. 


SO FAR as the curriculum is concerned, it would seem that Ruml is 
prepared to accept almost any argument if it removes control from the 
faculty. Of the even more critical area of faculty appointments, little 
is said. Whether the authors believe that faculty appointments are, on 
the whole, better handled than curriculum is not clear. In any case, 
their major concern is with curriculum, its inefficiency as well as its low 
quality. They ask the trustees to improve its efficiency by changing 
its structure so that faculty members will stand in a 1 to 20 ratio with 
students. It is argued that changes could be made with no loss of edu- 
cational value and with financial advantages that would lead to the 
great benefit of higher salaries. The authors are, of course, directly 
concerned with the improvement of faculties. 

Trustees will be interested in the “Models of the Possible,” which 
show scales of class size and, one might almost say, “corresponding” 
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salary scales for institutions with enrollments ranging from 800 to 3,000. 
But they will have to consult closely with the faculties of their particular 
institutions to find whether classes organized according to one or another 
of the given patterns would come near to achieving the educational 
objectives of the institution. One crucial question, for example, would 
be whether the plan permitted as much laboratory work in science as 
the institution believed necessary. 

The authors of the Memo use the models to stimulate trustees to 
search for possible ways of improving efficiency. They recognize the 
many and complex differences among institutions, and, although they 
prescribe action on the part of trustees, they do not, of course, dictate 
any particular model. They make it entirely clear, however, that they 
think higher salaries can be obtained only by higher efficiency. They 
do not expect the colleges to obtain money to increase salaries in any 
other way. 

Included in one of the Models of the Possible is another approach to 
efficiency: a change in the college calendar which would add a term 
and make greater use of the plant in the summer.' Trustees in all 
institutions in which plants are idle longer than the minimum period of 
time required for repairs will be interested in the suggestions here. 
Again, trustees would need to consult with the faculty, for the staff is, 
of course, a more critical factor than the plant. 

Public relations and the concomitant fund-raising receive some 
attention in Memo to a College Trustee, but in a rather ambivalent fashion. 
The field of public relations is “the most compelling single area in which | 
a Trustee needs to be informed” (page 78). The program of the alumni 
fund is considered to need adequate financial support, but the authors 
clearly lament “publicity, always publicity.” Enjoyment of public- 
relations work does not seem to enter either author’s view, but the ex- 
perience of others suggests that the able trustee may not only be very 
effective in public-relations work for his college, he may even enjoy it. 


THE relation of the college president to the trustee is considered fully 
in terms of the president’s responsibility for keeping the trustee informed. 
The problem is well presented as a technical one, which indeed it is. 
Beyond that, it is a problem which, as much as any other, reminds one 
that the trustee is first of all an individual, and as different from other 
trustees as one college president is from another or one faculty member 
from another. Some trustees have almost full time to give to the insti- 
tution, as well as the kind of commitment that makes them want to 
give full time. Others may be less deeply involved with a particular 
institution but, because of their knowledge of affairs or unusual per- 
spicacity, they may be valuable board members even if they attend 
only half the board and committee meetings. 

The role of the college president in “organizing for change” is also 
analyzed. It is a matter of great importance, and deserves the trustees’ 

'Mr. Morrison urged the adoption of this plan at Dartmouth. 
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consideration. Ruml’s preference seems to be for a strong president 
under an active board, with as little authority as possible residing in the 
faculty. The president is not associated, as is the faculty, with the 
deterioration of the curriculum which the authors believe has taken 
place. Perhaps the reason for this is that the president’s term of office 
is often relatively short. Again, it may be because he is more accessible 
to the trustees. 

_ The trustee who not only takes a general interest in the Memo but 
would like to know how many of the directives apply to him and to his 
institution should be prepared, first, to spend many hours on the report; 
second, to read other articles and reports on the role of the trustee; and 
third, to sit down with appropriate members of his college—staff and 
faculty—to discuss matters such as those raised in this symposium. That 
they are difficult matters goes without saying. Certainly they are 
important. 

In the opinion of the writer, however, the trustee may well find that 
the way toward a better curriculum and greater efficiency is to strengthen 
rather than to by-pass the faculty. If so, much as he may profit from 
particular suggestions of the Ruml-Morrison plan, he will not be able 
to accept the main line of action recommended. 


Implications of the Memo for Other Types of 
Institutions than the Private 
Liberal-Arts College 


By Mark H. IncRaHAM 


Ruml’s Memo to a College Trustee (Would that only one of them 

might read it!) to the public institution and to the large university. 
The first decision I had to make was whether to write with well-restrained 
and dignified fury or to sputter in indignation. I chose the latter course. 

As I read the book, my initial reaction was anger. I found, as I went 
on, increasing interest and value in what I read. At the start, my mar- 
ginal notes were such as “Oh, no!” or “‘Rot’’; later, ““Worth considering,” 
and occasionally “Good.” This was not a conversion on my part, for I 
am still angry, but rather the fact that the substance of the chapter on 
“Models of the Possible” contains analysis of very real interest; and the 
chapter on “Achievement of the Possible,” by Morrison, not only has 
much wise material in it but was written with a courteous regard for 
scholars. 


I HAVE been asked to write concerning the possible application of 


Mark H. Incrauam is dean of the College of Letters and Science, University 
of Wisconsin. 
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The book deals with how curricula! may be changed and teaching 
methods modified to produce economy in the use of staff and to make 
higher salaries and greater selectivity possible; and, secondly, it recom- 
mends that the trustees, who have final authority in these matters, should 
take more immediate responsibility for the curricula and certain 
scheduling matters, removing such responsibility from the college faculty 
and delegating it—in so far as they delegate it at all—either to the presi- 
dent or to agencies of their own creation. Because I so strongly disagree 
with this latter point of view, I believe, in spite of much that should be 
considered carefully in the actual changes Ruml suggests, the book will 
probably do more harm than good. 

Disrespect for faculties as such, and lack of faith in their ability to 
deal with either curricula or methods of teaching, I cannot share. 
Moreover, one cannot but be suspicious that Mr. Ruml’s laudable desire 
to pay high salaries to faculties shows not so much a respect for the 
present staffs of our colleges as a hope that thereby better faculties may 
be secured. 

Derogation of faculties is intoxicating for trustees and for presidents 
and deans. If they keep their brains clear in spite of this heady wine 
and if faculties without prejudice consider the concrete suggestions 
made, my forebodings may be ill-founded. In other words, my primary 
objection is to the attitude that leads the author to address this book 
to the trustees rather than to the faculties of colleges. 

What I have to say falls into two parts: an analysis of the sugges- 
tions made and a statement of faith concerning the role of the faculty in 
the American university and college. 


THE suggestions include the following: 


(1) A student class-hour load of 12 hours per week 

(2) Use of large lecture sections, no “recitation” sections, and other 
changes in curricula and scheduling to decrease the proportion of 
small classes and sections—among them, curbing the proliferation 
of courses 

(3) A faculty class-hour load of 9 to 9% hours per week 

(4) Use of the quarter system 


Ruml analyzes teaching schedules based on suggestions (1), (2), (3), 
and sometimes (4) which give a clear idea of the number of small and of 
large classes that are contemplated, and demonstrates that the acceptance 
of these suggestions could lead to a student-faculty ratio of 20 to 1 when 
all charges to research have been allocated to another portion of the 
budget. He then estimates for various-sized colleges the number of the 
faculty and the possible pay schedules that could be provided if $800 
per student went for faculty salaries. Since 25 per cent is deducted to 
provide retirement and insurance benefits as well as sabbatical leaves, 


‘At the request of the author, the Editors have deviated from the established style of the Journat 
by using the Latinate plural “curricula” throughout this article. 
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all of these schedules result in an average salary of $12,000, to which 
these benefits are added. This schedule is enticing. 

It should be noted that if the allocation of faculty time devoted to 
undergraduate teaching in the liberal-arts colleges of large public uni- 
versities is isolated, a ratio of 20 to 1 for undergraduate work has already 
been attained. This has not resulted in the use of the salary scale 
proposed by Ruml. 

Let us comment in turn upon suggestions (1)—(4). 

The first suggestion listed proposes to reduce the number of hours 
each student is in class by changing from a typical program of five courses 
meeting three times a week each to four courses also meeting three times a 
week, and by placing upon the student greater individual demands in 
each course in the way of reading, special topics, and so on. Even if 
this suggestion is oversimplified, it has great merit. We should approach 
this proposal with several facts in mind: 


(a) The American college student is not overworked intellectually. 

(b) The typical faculty member should be, and is, a hard worker, 
probably spending too much time in classroom teaching and in 
specialized investigation as compared with the time spent in in- 
creasing the breadth of his knowledge and cultural comprehension 
and his individual contacts with students. 

The supervision of individual work may be very expensive of faculty 
time. 

The present number of courses that a student takes could be reduced 
with no decrease in the breadth of his intellectual experience and 
with an increase in the quality of his intellectual discipline. 

Some courses can be reorganized much more easily than others to 
place responsibility on students; hence the actual pattern that might 
evolve would differ from the oversimplified one suggested by Ruml. 
A change that would keep a student working as hard as at present— 
let alone increase his work—while decreasing his attendance in 
class, though desirable, would be difficult to attain both because of 
the habits with which such students arrive from high school and 
because the faculty member now demands from the student so little 
that the teacher himself has not presented. In a large university the 
best method to accomplish this suggested change is to increase the 
work demanded in individual courses, and the credit given for these 
courses, without increasing the contact hours in each course. No 
major curriculum changes need be initiated. The decrease in the 
number of courses taken by a student would be automatic. Frankly. 
I am all for such a process. 


The second suggestion listed points in the right direction but goes 
too far. I believe that large lecture sections can be an effective method 
of teaching. I also believe that they are much more effective when 
accompanied by small discussion sections. These sections occasionally 


deteriorate into “recitation sections.” This need not be and, in 
general, is not the pattern. Like every other mode of teaching, at its 
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worst it can be a sheer waste of time. At its best, it can combine stimu- 
lating participation by the students and a presentation—generally by a 
younger colleague—which varies from the point of view of the lecturer. 
(One year, before I was a dean, I had the privilege of hearing—through 
my transom—a young Southerner present to a discussion section each 
Saturday a point of view on the Civil War period not given or, I judge, 
shared, by the lecturer from the North.) The large university with a 
major graduate school has an opportunity, through the use of discussion 
sections, to induct able young men under nearly ideal conditions into 
teaching while enriching the experience of the students; all at a reasonably 
low—now an unreasonably low—cost. 

The proliferation of courses is well recognized as a major evil in 
everybody else’s field. It is an expensive evil, but it is an evil chiefly 
because students are allowed too early to sacrifice their experience 
of the excellent in order to participate in the special. The chief 
problem is that the privilege of talking on one’s specialty is part of 
the psychological pay of the faculty. Within reason this is both neces- 
sary and good. Often the bidding in this regard is as cutthroat between 
major universities as the bidding in terms of salary. It is more 
pernicious. 

The suggested teaching load of 9 to 94 class-hours per week, when 
applied to undergraduate courses, seems reasonable. It may be too great 
when a major portion of one’s teaching demands research into the ma- 
terial taught as well as into its presentation, which is the case with 
graduate instruction. 

If I were under either the quarter or the semester system, I would 
not change. Such face-lifting is among the most irritating and futile of 
petty reforms. Ruml himself comes out with the same faculty-student 
ratio and the same average salary with both types of calendar. 


FOR public institutions, and perhaps for private also, it must be kept 
in mind that there is no assurance that the ultimate recipient of the 
money saved by the schedule and curriculum changes suggested or 
received from an increase in tuition will be the faculty or even the 
institution. The grounds for accepting or rejecting the suggestions 
should be educational—not the lure of gold. On these grounds I would 
accept (1) gradually but certainly; I would accept (2) in part but retain 
discussion sections; I would accept (3) as it applies to undergraduate 
teaching; and (4) I would ignore. 

Raising tuition in state universities should be opposed. The tests 
for judging means, scholarship, ability, and character of students are 
not sufficiently valid to make an extension of the scholarship program 
a substitute for low tuitions. Moreover, the emphasis on the education 
of the individual for the advantage of the community rather than for 
selfish gain is greater and more completely recognized when the com- 
munity itself faces the financial responsibility of educating the young. 
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It should be a privilege to pay some of our taxes for the potential happiness 
of our youth rather than for their potential destruction. 

Although, as will soon be seen, I differ fundamentally from Ruml 
on the role of the trustees and the faculty, I should particularly recom- 
mend pondering his advice about preparing information for the trustees. 
There is much of value in it. 

I have said before that the book is clearly written. It is often better 
than that—being interesting almost throughout and at points epigram- 
matic. Frame: ‘Complacency is often the twin of prestige’ (page 76). 


PERHAPS what follows is somewhat too personal, but I shall run the 
risk. Since boyhood, I have been closely associated with trustees, 
administrative officers, and members of the faculties of colleges. As I 
have known them they are almost all hard-working and devoted—and 
most of them are intelligent. Because I respect and like the members 
of each group, I sincerely desire not to offend any of them; but I do 
wish to state why I believe that the prerogatives of the faculties should 
be maintained and their roles in determining the educational policies of 
the colleges and universities increased rather than lessened. 

The importance of a university arises from its nature rather than its 
purpose. Often a man of culture, integrity, and affectionate good will 
accomplishes more and creates happiness for others to a greater extent— 
even if he does not live by a schedule—than does the purposeful driver. 
So with a university. The university above all else is a community of 
scholars. If it is great, it has, like a great man, a sense of social obliga- 
tion. Like every community of scholars, it takes joy in the quest of 
knowledge and in devoting knowledge, new and old, to the service of 
mankind—chiefly perhaps through the education of new scholars. Scholars 
are persons who combine mental discipline with zest in the use of the 
mind. A community of scholars makes this intellectual life more zestful, 
more appreciative, and more fruitful. I do not know the purpose of the 
rose; I know its nature is to be beautiful. 

I admire and believe in the university, especially the large American 
university, not because of any particular curriculum or any organized 
research program or any attained organizational chart, but because it is 
the home of scholarship: scholarship accompanied by a social conscience, 
by intellectual zest, by the love of learning, and by the love of excellence. 

We could attempt to create a university without students, but it 
would not last long in that state. The scholar wants to induct others 
into the fellowship of scholars. The discoverer must have someone to 
listen to his accounts. We could attempt to create a university without 
an administration. I fear the committee work would not just impede, 
but actually overwhelm, scholarship. We could attempt to create a 
university without trustees. It might be interesting to do so. I fear 
that the attempt would fail—not because of internal reasons but because 
of relations with the public. A faculty with full legal control of a uni- 
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versity would create an administration to make its work effective and 
would find means of coming to responsible decisions; my experience does 
not make me fear either pettiness or vested interests when the respon- 
sibility is clear. However, there must be an understanding of the value 
of the university on the part of the public if it is to receive adequate 
support; and the university itself cannot always imagine the services that 
scholarship can render. These must be constantly set before it. This 
interpretation to the public of the value of the university and to the 
university of its enlarging opportunities is, in my opinion, the greatest 
service that the trustees can render. If possible, the legal responsibility 
for educational policy should rest with the faculty, and, until that is 
possible, should be delegated to it. 

This belief does not spring from any conviction that the faculty is 
always wiser than the administration and the trustees but from the 
belief that the essential nature of the university will have its finest flower- 
ing if the educational authority is where the real educational respon- 
sibility is: in the faculty which forms a community of scholars with 
whom the student learns by association, and which the administration is 
privileged to serve. 


THIS point of view has certain corollaries in regard to the administration. 
First of all, it should be responsible to the faculty in educational matters. 
Its.scope should be limited to those functions approved by the faculty. 
Since its membership should be composed of able faculty members, its 
pay scale could justifiably be in the upper brackets—but not above the 
upper brackets—of the pay scale of other faculty members. In my 
opinion, the faculty would be wise to make very large delegation of 
duties to the administration, since only through such delegation can 
endless committee work and endless haggling be avoided. If it were 
clear that the administration was responsible to the faculty, I believe 
even greater delegation would take place than at present. Of course, 
without leadership no large group will function well. But the opportunity 
for leadership on the part of the administration would be enhanced 
rather than reduced by responsibility to the faculty. The consideration 
and support of the faculty for its own agents would always be great. 

A young man and a young woman are influenced and educated by 
many things: the family, the church, social life, sports, activities of 
various sorts, and even billboards. Many influences that impinge 
on the student the faculty is no more suited to control than are 
other people, and sometimes less so. In fact, all older people should 
remember that by college age the responsibility in many aspects of life 
has passed to the individual. However, the curriculum is the framework 
within which the student is influenced by the world of learning. The 
community of scl.olars, as a group, should structure its own contributions 
to the next generation, and this structure is determined by the methods 
used in teaching and by the curricula prescribed. Neither the scholars 
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themselves nor the community they form is perfect, but they will 
make their greatest contribution to society when given the respon- 
sibility for doing so. Moreover, the structure is not so important as the 
individual teacher; and the individual who, with his colleagues, is free 
is the most effective teacher. 

I am grateful that many boards of trustees have rightly judged that 
there is a difference between final and primary responsibility, and have 
placed primary responsibility for large aspects of the university in the 
hands of the faculty. This would be even more universally true if the 
management patterns of corporations were not carried over by trustees in 
such a way as to magnify unduly the roles of president and dean. 

Many of Ruml’s suggestions are worth considering; some are wise; 
but the very title of the book shows that he has outrageously misunder- 
stood the nature of the university, and hence has misunderstood the 
source of its value to society. Although the trustees of an institution 
have legal authority over the curricula of the institution, the funda- 
mental responsibility for the balance and nature of the liberal-arts pro- 
gram properly belongs to the faculty of the liberal-arts college. 


The Economic Aspects of 
Memo to a College Trustee 


By Seymour E. Harris 


Ruml and Donald Morrison for their forthright and courageous 

book on the curricular and financial problems of the independent 
liberal-arts college. In pointing out the waste in the curriculum, they 
have contributed much to an understanding of these problems, and their 
persuasive presentation inay be expected to produce significant results. 
The officers of the Fund for the Advancement of Education have also 
shown courage in sponsoring a volume presenting a position unpopular 
in the academic world. 

In general, the Ruml-Morrison report stresses the need for economy, 
to be met mainly by a rise in the teacher-student ratio. The authors 
are aware of the difficulties of making the faculty understand, and attempt 
to satisfy, the urgent need for a radical revision of the curriculum; and 
for that reason they propose that trustees exert greater control over it. 
At points Mr. Ruml seems, at least to this writer, to go too far: ““The 
Trustees, therefore, must take back from the faculty as a body its present 
authority over the design and administration of the curriculum” (page 


Ti academic world and the nation owe a great debt to Beardsley 
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13). Here he apparently goes further than a careful reading of the 
section suggests. But in a superb piece of writing, “Achievement of the 
Possible” (Part 4), the late Donald H. Morrison presents a brilliant exposi- 
tion of a plan for governing colleges and for achieving a reform of the 
curriculum which certainly should not shock academic men and women. 
It does not go nearly so far in the direction of turning the curriculum over 
to the trustees as one or two other passages in the book might indicate. 
This section of the book, which should be on the reading list of every 
college administrator and every college faculty member, shows once 
more the great loss the world has suffered in the recent death of Mr. 
Morrison. 

According to Memo to a College Trustee, \iberal-arts colleges are in 
trouble. Their resources are inadequate, and faculty salaries are al- 
together too low. The crucial problem, then, is one of increasing re- 
sources so that faculty salaries can be increased, even doubled. As in 
the past, Mr. Ruml seems to take the position that tuition should largely 
finance faculty salaries. However, he is much less rigid than formerly, 
and would allow less than 100 per cent of tuition to be devoted 
to this purpose. In this connection, it is of some interest that a study 
for the year 1953-54 of sixty independent liberal-arts colleges showed 
that tuition varied from a high of 89.4 per cent of educational and general 
income to a low of §.7 per cent. (One institution apparently was public.) 
Even in his current statement he seems to tie faculty salaries too 
closely to tuition. In some instances faculty salaries would clearly 
have to be financed to a substantial degree from sources other than 
student fees, and in many instances tuition would finance much more 
than faculty salaries.! 

In my opinion, Ruml and Morrison are right in stressing the fact 
that the liberal college offers an excessive number of courses in its cur- 
riculum, and in pointing out that the widespread faith in the efficacy 
of the small class is misplaced. Study after study has shown that the 
vesults achieved in a large class are at least as good as those achieved 
in a small one. This is indicated by substantive as well as mechanical 
tests. Despite hundreds of experiments, faculties are unwilling to profit 
from the results of such tests.? 

In carefully worked out examples, Mr. Ruml sets forth the pos- 
sibilities of eliminating waste in teaching methods and the curriculum. He 
does not rule out the very small class. What he objects to is the wasteful 
recitation section, which in most fields is not appropriate at the college 
level. In Part 3, “Models of the Possible,” two patterns from which 


'See the National Federation of College and University Business Officers Associations, “A Study 
of Income and Expenditures in Sixty Colleges: A Summary Report for the Year 1953-54.” 

*See, for example, Pennsylvania State University, Division of Academic Research and Services, 
“Summary, Abstracts and Bibliography of Studies of Class Size” (June, 1958), p. 35; Henry J. Otto 
and Fred von Borgersrode, “Class Size,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, edited by Walter S. 
Monroe (New York: Macmillan Company, 1950), pp. 212-15; Joseph R. Cammarosano and Frank 
A. Santopolo, ““Teaching Efficiency and Class Size,” School and Society, LXXXVI (September 27, 
1958), pp. 338-41; and Alvin C. Eurich, “Better Instruction with Fewer Teachers,” JourNAL OF 
Hicuer Epvucation, XXVII (May, 1956), pp. 239-44- 
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to choose are presented for a college with an enrollment of eight hundred 
students. These are substantially reproduced in Table I. 

At $800 tuition, total faculty compensation would be $640,000 for 
800 students; but $160,000 is deducted for retirement, insurance benefits, 
and sabbatical-year reserves, leaving $480,000. Salaries would then 
range from $7,000 to $18,000, and che average for the 40 members of 
the faculty would be $12,000, or a total cost of $480,000. (Average 
faculty salaries for all institutions of higher learning [11] are currently 
approaching $7,000.) There would be five at a salary of $18,000, and 
five at $7,000; the others would be $8,000, $12,000, and $15,000 (page 40). 


TABLE I 


Two Possts_teE ComBINATIONS OF CouRSES FOR A COLLEGE WITH 
E1cut Hunprep StupDENTsS* 


Average Number Course 
Type of Class Number of Classes of Students Registration 


(1) (2) 


A. 
Lecture... 
Lecture-discussion 
Seminar-tutorial. . 


Lecture 2,400 
Lecture-discussion 1,400 
Seminar-tutorial. . | 3 2,600 


240 6,400 


*The data and the title for this table have been taken from T :bles G and H 
(Model 3, page 39) of the Ruml-Morrison report. 


IT IS the independent liberal-arts colleges that Ruml and Morrison are 
dealing with in their report. According to the latest figures available, 
these colleges provide about one-fifth of the total enrollment in IHL. 
Ruml would find greater difficulty in making similar proposals for all 
IHL, though their application extends beyond the liberal-arts college 
and Ruml’s economies would to some extent be practicable elsewhere. 
In the university, for example, appointments to the faculty are 
not made merely on the basis of teaching requirements. Fields have to 
be covered, and often courses are offered even if the enrollment is small. 
Moreover, some appointments are made for research as well as for teach- 
ing, and teachers are supposed to devote part of their time to research. 
In this connection we should also note that it would take a considerable 
amount of time before the savings contemplated by Ruml and Morrison 
could be made: first, because many of the faculty are on tenure and 
cannot be released merely to save money by increasing the student- 
teacher ratio; and second, because as reductions in staff were made, they 
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would be made largely in the junior group, the relatively low-salaried 
members of the faculty. The savings would come more easily with the 
growth of institutions. 

One important assumption made in Memo to a College Trustee is that 
the additional resources needed are to come out of economies. The 
faculty certainly has a responsibility to operate more economically. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the present uneconomic operation 
stems to a considerable extent from the manner in which a university is 
organized and the way it functions. There is no one boss, no one 
employer, who must shoulder the responsibility when troublesome 
financial '»sses become apparent. The college is run by the administra- 
tion and the members of the faculty, with general oversight by the 
trustees. In that kind of management it is much more difficult to keep 
costs down than in the usual type of business enterprise. But it is 
important, as Mr. Morrison suggests, that faculties be educated in the 
matter of economic issues so that they will understand the relationship 
between their economic status and the efficient operation of their college. 

Perhaps the point on which I find myself in strongest disagreement 
with Ruml and Morrison is their assumption that the additional resources 
for raising faculty salaries would have to come out of economies. I 
would argue that substantial additional resources are available in the 
form of gifts and endowment income as well as increased tuition. To 
the extent that these resources are forthcoming, the need for dependence 
upon drastic revisions of the curriculum diminishes. I would certainly 
approve the theory that large savings should be made; but given the 
current manner of running colleges, I am very dubious that we can 
achieve the large economies suggested in this book, at least in the im- 
mediate future. The likelihood of such an achievement goes counter to 
our history. Costs per student in stable dollars have risen steadily 
over the last fifty years despite the great increase in the size of colleges 
and the rising proportion of students matriculated in low-cost cur- 
riculums such as those in undergraduate education, business administra- 
tion, and junior colleges. But the Ruml-Morrison book should contribute 
toward a reversal of this trend. I hope for large economies, as do Ruml 
and Morrison. And Ruml would depend on gifts for other needs of the 
colleges. Whether these economies will be forthcoming is another 
matter. But Rum! makes a contribution here. 

I also think that we need a somewhat more intensive examination of 
relevant statistics. According to the latest figures available from the 
U. S. Office of Education (1955-56), the number of students in independent 
liberal-arts colleges was 500,000, or roughly 20 per cent of all students. 
But income of the liberal-arts colleges for general educational purposes 
was only $357 million out of a total of $2,882 million, or roughly 13 
per cent. The 500,000 students attending these colleges paid $217 
million in tuition, or $400+ per student. Actually, the average tuition 
is somewhat higher, because a substantial portion of the 500,000 are 
part-time students. Correcting the figures to allow for them, I obtain 
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a rough estimate of $500 as the average full-time tuition in 1955-56 in 
four-year independent liberal-arts colleges.* 

I note, in addition, that for the four-year independent liberal-arts 
college, tuition is 60 per cent of total general income for educational and 
general purposes, and that costs for instruction and departmental research 
are $0 per cent of general and educational expenditures. Thus it follows 
that, on the average, tuition should be adequate for instructional costs. 
In fact, instead of 50 per cent, the appropriate figure for faculty salaries 
would be about 40 per cent, because the so-per cent figure includes some 
other items. Consequently, against the 40 per cent needed for teachers’ 
salaries, we have tuition yielding 60 per cent of total income. Thus, at 
the present time, tuition is more than adequate. I assume that 100 per 
cent of tuition is used for faculty salaries. If, therefore, on the 
Ruml-Morrison assumptions, we wish to double our faculty salaries, all 
that would be required is a rise of about 30 per cent in tuition, which 
would yield about $70 million.‘ But I should point out that Ruml seeks 
his objective primarily through better utilization of faculty rather than 
through higher tuition. 


ANOTHER issue emerges that Mr. Ruml does not really deal with: 
the question of total general and educational expenditures. Can faculty 
salaries, which are now only 40 per cent of the total cost, be doubled 
without providing substantial increases in all other salaries? I doubt 
it. Obviously, if faculty salaries are doubled there will be a substantial 
increase in the rest of che budget, perhaps not a 100-per cent increase, 
but clearly something between 25 and 50 per cent. In my survey of 
all mt, 1 have also assumed 100-per cent rise in salaries, but the extra 
cost is only about one-third of the additional funds which will be required 
by 1970. In short, there are financial problems that go far beyond that 
of doubling salaries. 

Higher tuition should make a substantial contribution. In view of 
the fact that family income since 1930 has risen by $3,000 after taxes, 
and subsidies to students have risen by several hundred dollars, the 
increase in tuition has been very modest. Actually, for the country 
as a whole, average tuition has gone up only about 40-S0 per cent as 
much as per capita income since before the last war, the best index of 
capacity to pay. 

Another weakness in the Ruml-Morrison treatment of the problem 
of finances is the failure to allow for the possibility of much larger gifts 
and endowment income. Most of the experts would say that on the 
basis of past trends we are likely to have a doubling, that is, an increase 
of not less than $500 mili on, of private gifts and endowment income by 


3These figures were computed from the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare’s 
Statistics of Higher Education, 1955-56: Faculty, Students, and Degrees (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958) and Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Learning: Statistical 
Summary, 1955-56 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1959). 

‘4F aculty salaries (40 per cent of $357 million) = $143 million 

Faculty salaries doubled = $286 million 

Tuition in 1955-56 = $217 million 

Additional tuition needed = $ 69 million 
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1970. On various assumptions which I have made in a forthcoming 
book, I can see the possibility of a gain of as much as $1,000 million. 
Private 1HL are likely to get 80-go per cent of this sum, which should 
make a very large contribution to the independent liberal-arts colleges, 
perhaps as much as $150 million a year, an amount not very far from the 
sum required to double salaries.6 I am leaving out of account any 
possibility of additional help from the federal, or even the state, govern- 
ment. Irrespective of the kind of help, this might reduce the pressure 
on the budget for other expenditures. Ruml segregates these gains 
(philanthropy) for capital purposes. 


RUML AND MORRISON have produced a provocative and important 
book, which is going to annoy some college administrators and even more 
college faculty members. But I suspect that administrators will wel- 
come any increased co-operation they get from faculties in promoting 
the productivity of the modern college. Although the authors go too 
far, I think, in their dependence on economies, thus oversimplifying the 
problem, there is no doubt about the imperative need for additional 
savings. In my own study, in which I deal with all int, I find that 
of about $7 billion additional funds needed by 1970 (assuming that there 
is no inflation), I should hope to get $1-2 billion from the economies that 
Ruml and Morrison mention, among others. The remainder would have 
to come partly from increased tuition and partly from gifts and endow- 
ment income. I am critical of the authors’ concentration on one source 
of income for improving the economic status of faculties. Finally, they 
concentrate on only one economy—though a very important one—the 
teacher-student ratio. They treat economies of space utilization inad- 
equately and neglect other important areas of potential savings. 


5This figure is based on the 66% per cent of tuition used at present to finance faculty salaries 
rather than the 100 per cent suggested by Ruml and Morrison. 


Faculty Attitudes and the 
Ruml-Morrison Memo 


By W. W. 


achievement of the goals described in Memo to a College Trustee.” 

I have not sent out questionnaires, discussed the book extensively 
with colleagues, or read analyses by professorial reviewers. I must 
therefore limit myself to presenting the attitudes of one faculty member 
and a number of guesses about those of others. 

In trying to judge the Memo fairly in terms of its pretensions, I am 
immediately confronted with a series of contradictions. Here, for 


W. W. Watt is head of the Department of English at Lafayette College. 


| HAVE been asked to write about “faculty attitudes as a factor in the 
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example, is a “report” of ninety-four pages which raises some of the 
most puzzling problems of college administration; yet the title and the 
general tone of the first three parts (all by Mr. Ruml) seem to say, ““This 
is the easy answer in a nutshell for the busy executive to grab on the run.” 
The report, we are told in the Foreword, is confined to the “financial and 
structural problems” of the four-year liberal college, deliberately avoiding 
discussion of “‘the substance and quality of its program.” But Mr. Ruml 
then proposes a quantitative reorganization of the curriculum which 
cannot help profoundly affecting its quality. To be sure, he doesn’t 
discuss the change in quality; he merely asserts flatly that the quality 
is deplorable now, and assumes confidently that it would be better under 
his plan. We are also told that “concrete illustrative material has been 
omitted because of the danger of presenting true but unfair and unrepre- 
sentative detail” (page xii). We get, instead, a parade of general 
assumptions, both explicit and implicit, without illustrative evidence. 

RAt the risk of illustrating unfairly, I quote a random handful of his 
assumptions about the state of the liberal college: 


. . . The curriculum is of low quality judged by any standard by 
which one would evaluate an authentic liberal educational program, 
wisely founded on today’s past and projected as best can be into today’s 
uncertain future. 


Bad as the quality of the liberal college curriculum is, its efficiency 


is even worse (page 8). 

What is needed is a break with traditional institutional history, 

plus the assurance that every individual member of the new mechanism 
[for curriculum reform] is, so far as possible, knowledgeable as to the 
means and ends of liberal education . . . (page 14). 
... That the changes are drastic and urgently required is... a result 
of a long period of erosion, a period during which nothing serious was 
apparently happening—save that the foundations and influence of the 
liberal college were being weakened, not by malice, but by neglect, 
by the hold of traditional thinking born of inertia and pride (page xiii). 

The liberal college today finds itself, for the most part through 
no outstanding meritorious accomplishment of its own, the central 
hope for educational salvation (page 2). 


I do not pretend to prove that these assumptions are false or only 
half true. But a faculty member might be forgiven a few querulous 
queries: What curriculums in what colleges has Mr. Ruml examined? 
What are his many criteria? How do you judge a curriculum’s 
“efficiency” apart from its “quality”? Isn’t this arbitrary distinction 
one of the traditional sins of college administration? How far back 
does “today’s past” go, only as far as the beginning of yesterday’s past? 
How can we found a curriculum wisely on the past if we break with 
traditional institutional history? Isn’t it true that some faculties have 
broken so sharply with tradition that they have forgotten what a liberal 
education is? What about ail the faculty members who have worked 
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so hard in the liberal college, especially since the Second World War, 
rebuilding faculties, reorganizing curriculums, experimenting with new 
courses and teaching techniques, improving admissions standards? 
Won’t these proud traditional thinkers be a bit surprised to know that 
their achievements as unwitting termites (fall and spring) are, though 
not malicious, only frivolous? How can an institution with such an 
impotent past and a deplorable present be the central hope of educational 
salvation in the future? Why (this question from the great universities) 
the central hope? And would it sound too much like a commencement 
speaker to assert that the liberal college in America might possibly be in 
itself an outstanding meritorious accomplishment? 

It should be apparent by now that faculty attitudes toward the 
Ruml plan may be partly prejudiced by Mr. Ruml’s attitude toward the 
faculty. In this he reminds me of Jonathan Swift, who insisted that, 
though he liked Tom, Dick, and Harry, he detested the animal called 
man. “The members of the faculty as individuals . . . are the critical 
element in the educational program of the college, and except for com- 
pensation, they have been given the honor and facilities that are appro- 
priate to their high and essential function” (page 5). Here I might 
quibble about whether, in the Ruml view, the faculty or the curriculum 
is the critical element; or question whether in some colleges the pro- 
fessoriate is given either adequate honor or facilities. (Mr. Ruml 
himself asserts later that classroom facilities are inadequate for effective 
teaching.) But the main point is clear. The worthy faculty individual 
deserves a much better salary, a lighter class-contact (but larger student) 
load, and better opportunities for travel and study. But the faculty 
as a body? It is ‘“‘a collection of special advocates” without “judicial 
wisdom,” a monster with a “powerful vocational bias,” stimulating “the 
offering of highly specialized content courses attractive to a highly 
specialized student constituency” (pages 7-8). Jt not only spawns such 
courses but sometimes deliberately organizes sections “as a make-work 
device” (featherbedding?) or ‘“‘to reduce the number of lectures that 
must be prepared and given and . . . evade . . . organized discussion” 
(pages 18-19). The faculty dody is obviously the villain of the piece, and 
the trustees should “‘take back”’ faculty control of the curriculum to save 
the liberal college. If Mark Hopkins (a one-man faculty body) will 
only admit that he is a failure and a fraud and quietly let himself be 
pushed off the log, he can then collect generous damages. It would 
take Perry Mason to determine how, in a society of so many worthy 
individuals, such a gruesome body ever got on the faculty in the first 
place. I would be inclined to forgive a campus Laocoén for shouting: 
“Timeo Macy’s et dona ferentes!”’ 


BUT I have tossed too many spears at.the book. In Part 4 (about a 
third of the whole), Donald H. Morrison, late professor of government 
and provost of Dartmouth College, considers the difficulties of achieving 
the Ruml goals. His section on “The College as a Government” is a 
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remarkably acute analysis, especially considering the amount of historical 
ground he has covered in twelve pages. He estimates the high rate of 
homage built into the campus circuit. He discusses some faculty 
attitudes promoting curricular growth: “‘the department’s interest in 
enrollments and expansion, the continuing fragmentation of disciplines 
by ever greater specialization and the usefulness of combining teaching 
and research” (page 54), not overlooking the persistent outside pressure 
of professional schools and accrediting organizations. He also considers 
some of the faculty resistance to any sweeping curricular changes: failure 
to grasp the urgency of the economic problem, distrust of economic 
solutions, conservative influence of the status system, natural reluctance 
to relinquish favorite courses or shift pedagogical gears. 

I have no doubt that every one of these pressures or attitudes exists 
to some extent on every college campus in the land. But I think the 
extent can be exaggerated. If we are all special advocates selfishly 
interested in departmental enrollments and expansion, why have many 
of us worked so hard to keep the size of our colleges within bounds, and 
why have we spent so many hours trying to persuade certain students 
not to major in our departments? If “the continuing fragmentation of 
disciplines by ever greater specialization” is rampant in the great univer- 
sities, is it indicated in the liberal colleges by our willing experiments in 
organizing interdepartmental courses and majors? If the faculty body 
is diseased by proliferation, what of the records of faculty curriculum 
committees that refuse to approve courses toward a dubious degree 
created without adequate study by one stroke of the trustee wand? If 
we are reluctant to change our lazy habits, why do we devise new special- 
ized courses that demand far more work than the old elementary stand- 
bys? And how :nany would subscribe to Mr. Ruml’s categorical assump- 
tion that many teachers resist shifting to the lecture system “because 
lecturing is much more exacting than ‘handling’ a class of 40 or less” 
(page 24)? Experienced colleagues of mine agree with me that one of 
the hardest problems of conducting a small class is to replace one’s natural 
dramatic monologue with a reasonable facsimile of a Socratic dialogue. 
For all their faults, faculties are not hives of self-centered drones. 


I AM tempted to present both pro and con attitudes on every aspect of 
the Ruml plan. I am against trustee control of the curriculum. Even 
if they give it back graciously, as Mr. Ruml suggests, to such a “new 
mechanism” as a “‘rededicated, revitalized and strengthened Committee 
of the Faculty” (page 14). I insist on the right of the faculty body to 
pass on the committee’s findings, if only with a communal yawn. I have 
seen too many dedicated and vitaiized mechanisms blow a gasket to feel 
otherwise. (Nobody would pretend, of course, that the faculty body 
could design the curriculum.) In these days when so much hot air is 
blowing up the colleges of the 1960’s like shapeless balloons, I am delighted 
to read a book that considers a number of model colleges of limited, 
manageable size. I am in favor of much higher salaries. I am also in 
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favor of the proposal to pay faculty salaries (not “instructional expenses’’) 
directly and honestly with 100 per cent of actual tuition income. This 
should allay the sensitive professor’s suspicion that every new tree on 
the campus has its roots in his pocketbook. Even if you didn’t get your 
pie in the sky till you died, it would be pleasant to know at last the exact 
size of the slice. But having got these prejudices off my chest, I shall 
confine myself to two aspects of the plan: (1) the 20 to 1 student-faculty 
ratio and (2) the arbitrary restriction on the number and size of the 
courses. 

Mr. Rum! reveals his attitude on the ratio early in the report: “The 
idea that the lower the over-all ratio of students to teachers, the better 
the quality of instruction is sheer fantasy, although widely believed’’ 
(page 10). Mr. Morrison approaches the point less dogmatically: 
“There is also, of course, the widely accepted but unproved belief that 
the lower the student-teacher ratio in an institution, the higher the 
quality of education” (page 63). Actually I don’t know anybody in 
college teaching who would take this proportion literally. It depends 
on who’s on the log. Is the optimum a 1 to 1 ratio or—heaven forfend— 
should we aim at a college with more professors than students? But I do 
believe that there is a vaguely definable happy medium, which most 
liberal-college teachers would set at about 10 or 12 to 1. Of course 
nobody can prove scientifically that this is so, but it is more than just 
an article of one’s faith in the small college. It is no fantasy that a 
handful of small colleges with such a ratio have for years performed far 
beyond their larger competitors when judged by such objective standards 
as the number of Rhodes scholars, of students entering the best graduate 
schools, or of alumni in Who's Who in America or American Men of 
Science. Professorial time and energy being limited, it is no fantasy that 
a student in a college with a 10 to 1 ratio has about twice as many oppor- 
tunities to talk with (not merely listen to) members of the faculty as the 
inhabitant of Mr. Ruml’s Utopia. Speaking as a graduate of a great 
university in which most of the full professors had a habit of saying the 
last word as they went out the lecture door, seldom exposing themselves 
to their undergraduates again until they remounted the platform forty- 
eight hours later, I refuse to believe that the value of a low student- 
teacher ratio is a mere figment of the imagination. 

I shall not linger over the obvious point that the number and size of 
courses in a college cannot be arbitrarily determined in accordance with 
the rules of an economic bingo game. You cannot, for example, wish 
the fine arts out of the world of liberally educated men because the budg- 
et doesn’t provide for a man to “service” (the verb is Mr. Ruml’s) 
courses in the fine arts. The “great conversation” must go on even if 
you occasionally dial the wrong number in the book. Nor should it be 
necessary to insist that you can’t always cut up courses into arbitrary 
sizes and shapes like so many Christmas cookies. Whether any course 
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is lecture, lecture-discussion, seminar, or tutorial depends intricately on 
the subject, the enrollment, the special skills of the teacher, and the 
aptitudes of the students; and though the Ruml plan does not seem to 
provide for them, you may need some laboratory sections (if you are 
teaching a science) or stoop to recitations (if you are teaching an ele- 
mentary course in a foreign language). But the architect’s blueprint 
cannot consider all the practical problems of humble carpenters. What 
bothers me most (in one of the proposals for a college of 1,800) is that 
“lecture” courses (averaging 200 students) and “‘lecture-discussion”’ 
courses (averaging 75) ‘“‘constitute the balance of the student’s curriculum”’ 
(page 32). 

I happen to have more faith in the large lecture course than some of 
my colleagues who worship at the shrine of the seminar, though this 
faith is not strengthened by the language of Mr. Ruml’s defense.! But 
I think that when we start talking glibly about lecture-discussion courses 
with seventy-five students, we are confusing Socrates and Chautauqua. 
Speaking of Socrates, who can be an efficient midwife of ideas with 
seventy-five patients all arriving simultaneously at full term? What 
happens to the patients when the clinical reports are read only by un- 
trained interns? (The Ruml plan appears strangely indifferent to the 
blizzard of paper work.) I am unpleasantly reminded of some of the 
nonsense talked about classroom TV. For the first time in the history 
of dental education, exulted one writer, it is possible for six hundred 


students to look into the same cavity at once! Alas, the teacher probing 
into cerebral cavities is performing a more mysterious operation. 


I AGREE with Mr. Morrison that, in our natural concern for our own 
economic status, we faculty raembers have shown too little regard, 
perhaps too much contempt, for the general economy of the liberal college. 
I think the system is largely to blame for this. The members of the 
faculty—or a responsible minority—are vitally concerned with educa- 
tional problems, but—partly through no fault of their own—are often 
left to savor the college economy merely by picking sour grapes from 
the grapevine. The trustees are generally responsible for overseeing 
the college economy, but except for a small minority (for most of them 
are busy businessmen) they usually overlook the curriculum. The 
president, suspended in a lonely limbo between, tries, if he is conscientious, 
to carry sweetness and light back and forth to both groups. Faculty 
curriculum committees sometimes act with small concern for economy, 
even when they are multiplying courses in economics. Trustee com- 
mittees (on finance or buildings or athletics) sometimes function with 

‘I cannot resist quoting this as an illustration of the persistence of pedagese long after the writer 
has left the groves of Academe: “The great value of the lecture is that it creates a situation in which 
simultaneous mass communication may occur, in which the emotional component, if not too strong, 


will transform in meaningful ways the relations of partially related subject matter and will assimilate 
the transformation as mental stuff for new understanding and exploration” (page 24). 
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little regard for education. What is obviously needed is more enlighten- 
ment for both groups than the ablest president can provide. Mr. Ruml’s 
proposal in Part 5 that his fellow trustees must show a greater grasp of 
the curriculum is all to the good. But the faculty members—or the 
responsible faculty leaders—are entitled to a clearer picture of the college 
economy. And the mere dissemination of memos, even long memorable 
memos, will not solve the problem. Trustees and faculty representatives 
must have occasions to talk frankly with each other about both college 
business and college education. 

On such occasions the trustees will find, I believe, that responsible 
faculty members will not reject any reasonable proposal to adjust the 
curriculum to the harsh realities of economics. But the faculty will 
resist a plan which, like Mr. Ruml’s, robs the liberal college of most of 
its peculiar advantages and replaces them with none of the special com- 
pensations of the great university—except more “compensation.” They 
will resist a plan that makes the curriculum the main whipping boy for 
educational extravagance and gives only incidental attention to all the 
other items that bloat the budget. But they will work eagerly toward 
the day when better-paid faculties can still say proudly of many Alma 
Maters besides Daniel Webster’s, “It’s a small college . . . but there 
are those who love her.” 
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A Course in the Literature and Music of the 
American Indian 


Many ethnologists have stated that the culture of the American 
Indians at the time the earliest European immigrants arrived in this 
country was only slightly inferior to that of the new settlers. Although 
the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, since 
the time of the Civil War, has systematically collected and edited the 
literature and music of the Indians, colleges and universities have failed 
to give recognition to the significant culture of this people. One excuse 
has been that the literature and music were not recorded in any written 
form until the Indian languages were alphabetized, an achievement of 
the last seventy-five years. Perhaps a better explanation is that Ameri- 
can literary and musical scholars, while they pay lip service to the in- 
fluence of Indian culture on Freneau, Bryant, Cooper, Longfellow, Cad- 
man, Victor Herbert, and other poets and composers, know little of its 
true nature. It seems likely, however, that the chief reason for the 
omission of Indian music and literature from the curriculum in American 
colleges and universities has been that it is difficult to translate the music 
and literature into English without losing the richness of the vocal — 
qualities of Indian speech. In inadequate translations, the material has 
little meaning to those unfamiliar with it. Some translators have solved 
this problem by making two translations, a completely literal one and a 
free, literary one which places the ideas in a richness of context similar 
to that of the original. 

In an effort to acquaint interested students with some aspects of 
Indian culture, during the second semester of the 1957-58 academic year 
Wartburg College offered an undergraduate seminar in the literature and 
music of the American Indian; this was not designed as a course in 
anthropology but was limited to musical and literary study. It is be- 
lieved to be the first course of its kind offered by a liberal-arts college in 
the United States. Initially, the enrollment was limited to eight upper- 
division students. Since there were more than twice that number of 
applications for the course, students were admitted to it on the basis of 
ability and interest. Auditors were, of course, welcome, and it is in- 
teresting to note that there were requests to audit from no fewer than 
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The social and ceremonial aspects of Indian life are considered in the 
course only as they are reflected in the literature and music. Conse- 
quently, the emphasis is divided between form and content in the stories, 
poems, and songs. For example, the oral structure of the legends and 
myths is carefully studied to reveal the plot sequence common to the 
genre. Attention is also paid to figurative language, especially the 
wealth of simile, metaphor, and onomatopoeia, in the text. The sym- 
bolism is carefully analyzed as well as the structure of the stories: the 
frequently abrupt beginning and sharp rising action, and the surprisingly 
effective, albeit rapid, denouement. Many stories are treated as drama 
because of the dramatic quality of their oral rendering in the original; 
also, a clear distinction is made between literal and literary translations. 

Various types of legends are studied, such as the creation or origin 
myths common to most of the more than one hundred Indian tribes. 
In addition, stories of the hunt, love, war, the harvest, death and the 
afterworld, and domestic life are examined. There is a definite attempt 
to catalogue the stories which are common to various tribal literatures. 

Music is likewise approached from both the technical and textual 
viewpoints. The various songs of love, war, the dance, the harvest, 
religion, and medicine are studied, and their structural patterns are 
minutely examined. Such elements as instrumentation, vocal tonal 
qualities, harmony, and rhythm are considered. The various means of 
accompaniment traditionally used with the songs are approached as 
factors contributing to the effectiveness of the music as a cultural expres- 
sion of the group. Besides studying the music in manuscript, the students 
hear it sung by the Indians themselves, on recordings. 

Language study is not included in the course, although some con- 
sideration is given to Indian pictographs and occasional symbolic words 
and phrases which frequently appear in the legends. Religion, likewise, 
is approached only as a key to the plots of the stories and the meaning of 
the poetry; this is particularly true of the creation and origin myths and 
the ritual poetry, perhaps most highly developed by the Zufi priests. 

The course is conducted as a seminar. Every student presides at 
two meetings of the class—one on the music, and one on the literature, 
of a particular tribe or area. Each of the other students is assigned a 
specific phase of the topic by the student leader in collaboration with the 
instructor. In addition to a carefully prepared oral report, each student 
must submit a fully documented written report on his topic. 

Tribal studies begin with the Iroquoian nations and continue with 
the Choctaws and Seminoles as representative of the Southern and 
Southeastern Indians. Attention then shifts to the Sioux, Chippewa, 
and Plains Indians. After that, a study is made of the Southwestern 
Indians, especially the Navajo and Pueblo groups, and, finally, of the 
Indians of British Columbia and the Northwest. Reference is made to 
the musical and literary contributions of other tribes, but this is restricted 
to those songs and stories which bear close resemblance or sharp contrast 
to the culture of the tribes under major consideration. 
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Although much of the material used in the course has been obtained 
from the Bureau of American Ethnology, some of it is drawn from books 
published by the American Folklore Society, the Museum of the American 
Indian, the University of California, the National Museum, and the 
Southwestern Museum, among others. Recordings of Indian music 
have been purchased from the Library of Congress Music Division’s 
Archives of American Folksong. Also, many private publishers have 
issued collections of literature and music as well as general histories 
which include sections on literature and music. 

There is no shortage of material; in fact, the problem in planning the 
course has been to adopt a procedure which will permit some limitation 
of the large number of legends and songs preserved in permanent form. 
Selecting tribes representative of the various geographical areas of the 
country has seemed to be the most effective way of reducing the volu- 
minous material to manageable size. 

It is the hope of Wartburg College that this course may help to acquaint 
students with the significance of indigenous American culture and that 
it may provide the motivation for more intensive use of Indian materials 
by the creative minds of the coming generation. Certainly, it is believed 
that the significant influence which the Indian has had on American 
writers will assume new meaning for the students and that the importance 
of the impact of Indian music on American composers will also come to 
be recognized. 

All in all, these aims appear to have been achieved in the first presenta- 
tion of the course. However, certain general observations can be made 
about improvement. In the future a still narrower limitation of the 
tribes considered must be established in order to permit more concentrated 
study of the myths and songs. General agreement has been reached that 
a representative tribe from each area should be studied, with numerous 
references to other groups of the area. The college is confideni »aat, with 
minor readjustments, this course will be a valuable addition to the 
humanities and will present a welcome opportunity for research and study 
in a field that has not received the recognition and the study it deserves. 

Epwin T. Wartburg College 


Has the Quality of the College Teacher Declined? 


The quality of the teaching staff of the American college and uni- 
versity has in recent years been of major concern to those responsible 
for higher education. It is anticipated that an increasing proportion of 
the population of college age will attend college, and that this age group 
will be greatly expanded as a result of the large rise in the number of 
births which occurred between the beginning of the Second World War 
and 1947. Some educators not only predict a decline in the quality of 
college and university teachers—a logical outcome of the forces now at 
work—but contend that there has been a deterioration in the quality of 
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education in the recent past. It is this contention that will be discussed. 

The quality of the teaching staff is obviously a concept of many 
dimensions. A variety of indexes have been, and can be, suggested. 
One of the most commonly used is the percentage of the staff holding 
the Doctor’s degree. Although this is a simplification that is not com- 
pletely satisfactory, it seems to be accepted as a criterion by most edu- 
cators. For the purposes of this paper, then, the quality of the teaching 
staff will be identified with the percentage holding the Doctor’s degree. 

A recent National Education Association study of American institu- 
tions of higher education contains this statement: “The proof seems 
conciusive that recently employed full-time teachers are steadily reducing 
the general level of preparation of the entire corps.”! The conclusion 
is reached on the basis of the following evidence collected by the Research 
Division of the N.E.A., and from similar evidence, that the proportion 
of new teachers holding less than the Master’s degree is increasing. 


Per Cent of Full-Time Teaching Staff 
Holding Earned Doctor’s Degree 


*A new staff member is defined in the N. E. A. 
study as “one who joins the staff of a college or 
university, not having been engaged in this capacity 
anywhere the preceding school year.””* 


The N.E.A. study has been widely circulated, and the figures cited 
have been frequently quoted and used as evidence of a decline in the 
quality of American higher education. A recent example of this is to be 
found in a special report, entitled ““The College Teacher, 1959,” prepared 
by nineteen editors of college magazines and circulated among the alumni 
of 250 institutions—a total of 2,250,000 college-educated persons. After 
citing the N.E.A. study figures, the report concludes as follows: 

Although roughly half of the teachers in America’s colleges and 
universities hold the Ph.D., more than three quarters of the newcomers 

to college and university teaching, these days, don’t have one. In 

the years ahead, it appears inevitable that the proportion of Ph.D.’s to 
non-Ph.D.’s on America’s faculties will diminish. 


Before showing in some detail why the statistics cited are misleading 
and why the conclusions drawn from them are positively wrong, I shall 
present the results of a modest inquiry into the 1952 and 1956 editions 
of American Universities and Colleges.*| These volumes, covering every 
accredited college and university in the United States, contain information 
concerning the size of the total staff and the number of staff members 
holding the Doctor’s degree in those years. The statistics shown in 


'Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and Universities, 1955-56 and 1956-57 (Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1957), p. 20. ~ 

2Tbid., p. 16. 

sWill We Run Out of College Teachers?”’ Ohio State University Monthly, L (April, 1959), p. 23. 

‘Mary Irwin, editor, American Universities and Colleges (6th and 7th eds.; Washington, D. C 
American Council on Education, 1952, 1956). 
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Table I were obtained by taking a stratified sample and using as weights 
the size of the teaching sta‘s in each category of educational institution 
as given by the N.E.A. study. The table shows that in every type of 
institution the quality of the teaching staff as measured by the per cent 
of the faculty holding the Doctor’s degree has improved between 1952 
and 1956. The percentage has increased from 42.2 to 49.6 for the institu- 


tions as a group. 
TABLE I 
Per Cent of Total Full-Time Teaching Staff Holding the Doctor’s Degree 


Per Cent Holding 
Number of Doctor’s Degree 
Type of Institution Instructional 
Staff* 
1952 1956 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Public universities and land- 

grant colleges 20,078 48.5 
Non-public universities 10,925 63.8 69.9 
State colleges 7,565 28.7 36.9 
Teachers’ colleges 5,481 27.7 36.2 
Non-public colleges. . . 14,670 47-4 


All institutions anand 58,719 42.2 49-6 


*“Teacher Supply and Demand in Degree-Granting Institutions, 
1954-55, National Education Association Research Bulletin, XXXIII1 
(December, 1955), p. 138. 

Since these figures are based on samples covering from i to 80 per 
cent of the instructional staff in the different types of institutions listed 
in Table I, the accuracy of the absolute magnitudes is not reliable, but 
there is no doubt concerning the direction of the change. As a matter 
of fact, of the eighty-two institutions covered in the sample, only one 
teachers’ college and four small non-public colleges showed any decline 
in the percentage of the entire staff holding the Doctor’s degree. 

Two questions should be answered at this point: First, is the decline 
in the percentage of teaching staff holding the Doctor’s degree asserted 
by the N.E.A. study a real one in the sense that it reflects a deterioration 
in the quality, by the definition used, of newly acquired staff in the 
individual institution? Second, is there a reasonable explanation for 
the rise in the percentage of Doctor’s degrees in the total staff in the face 
of the declining percentage of Doctor’s degrees in additions to the total 
staff? 

The first question cannot be answered satisfactorily because there is 
no adequate evidence. It is worth while to point out, nevertheless, that 
the decline may not be a real one. Assume, for the sake of argument, 
that every educational institution under consideration adds to its staff 
annually a sufficient number of Ph.D.’s to keep the percentage constant; 
assume, further, that the institutions acquiring staff members a smaller 
percentage of whom hold Doctor’s degrees expand at a faster rate than the 
rest of the institutions (which corresponds to fact). If these assumptions 
are valid, the combined additions to the staffs of all the colleges and 
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universities will show a declining percentage of holders of the Doctor’s 
degree although the individual institutions continue to appoint staff 
of the same quality. 

The second question can be answered more satisfactorily. A change — 
in the percentage of Doctor’s degrees in the total staff of colleges and 
universities may be due to three possibilities, singly or in combination: 

1. The composition of the staff members who, for one reason or another, 
leave the colleges and universities may be different from that of the 
previous stock of teachers. 

2. Members of the full-time staff may obtain Doctor’s degrees while 
teaching full time. 

3. The composition of the new staff members may be different from 
that of the stock of full-time teachers. 


It is quite obvious that a knowledge of (3) alone would not entitle anyone 
to draw conclusions about the change in the percentage of Doctors in the 
total staff of the colleges and universities. But this is exactly what 
the N.E.A. study and the “special report”’ do. 

We know, unfortunately, almost nothing about the composition of 
the staff members leaving the teaching profession. A “‘reasonable”’ 
hypothesis is that the percentage of Doctors in this group is lower than 
that of the original ock. A large proportion leave the teaching pro- 
fession because of retirement or death. In either case, these are elderly 
people for whom it was not as pressing in their youth to obtain a Doctor’s 
degree as it is for the young teacher today. 

Information concerning the members of the full-time staff obtaining 
Doctor’s degrees is available. Part III of the N.E.A. study reports the 
results of an inquiry addressed to the graduate schools of the 146 institu- 
tions which grant the Doctor’s degree. Its purpose was to describe the 
occupational status of these degree recipients. The following information 
can be found buried on page 75 of the Appendix of Part III: Almost one- 
third (33 per cent) of those who received the Doctor’s degree in 1954-55 
and 1955-56 combined, entered college or university service, and almost 
one-fourth (24.3 per cent) were already in college or university service. 
Thus almost as many Ph.D.’s were added to the stock of teachers through 
internal improvements as through newcomers to the full-time staff. 
This, in conjunction with the reasonable hypothesis about the composition 
of the staff members leaving the teaching profession, explains adequately 
how the quality of the full-time teaching staff could have improved 
continually in the face of a declining percentage of holders of the Doctor’s 
degree in the newly appointed staff. 

It would appear that the widely circulated statistics cited at the 
beginning of this note are misleading, and that the conclusions drawn 
from them are erroneous. The N.E.A. and the nineteen editors of the 
“special report” have relied on an unsound argument in investigating 
a subject of such importance in higher education as to demand meticulous 
treatment. 

Viapimir Storkov, Johns Hopkins University 
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The Ruml-Morrison Proposals 
HE proposals made by Beardsley 
Rum] and Donald H. Morrison in 
their Memo to a College Trustee 

have been so ably discussed from so 
many points of view by the contribu- 
tors to the symposium in this issue of 
the Journat that extended discussion 
here would be superfluous. There 
are, however, a few points that de- 
serve brief mention. 

First, it would be a serious mistake 
for any college to consider its “finan- 
cial and structural problems” out of 
relation to “the substance and quality 
of its program.” Financial support 
and administrative structure are 


means to the end of providing edu- 
cation—necessary means, of course, 


but means nonetheless. In educa- 
tion as in architecture, form should 
follow function. 

The essential function of the college 
is not to secure mastery of a body of 
information, develop skill in mathe- 
matics or foreign language, or inculcate 
particular views on controversial ques- 
tions. The function is rather to help 
students develop the attitudes and 
habits of mind that are the mark of 
the truly enlightened man or woman. 
In other words, the purpose of the 
liberal institution is to provide edu- 
cation; and as the old saw has it, 
“Education is what remains after one 
has forgotten everything he learned 
in college.” It is in the light of this 
conception of the nature and purpose 
of liberal education that we should 
consider the Ruml-Morrison proposals. 
Academic bookkeeping is a good and 


necessary servant but a very bad 
master. 

Second, as contributors to the sym- 
posium point out, liberal education is 
not a one-way process. .In furthering 
the development of the educated man, 
there is no satisfactory substitute for 
continual interchange of ideas between 
teachers and students. To the extent 
that the student is a passive recipient 
of the professor’s pronouncements, 
the educative process is debased. 
This is not to say that there is no 
place for the lecture to a large group. 
There are teachers who can make the 
large classroom lecture an exciting 
and highly educative intellectual ex- 
perience. But such teachers are few. 
In all too many cases, the classroom 
lecture is, as a cynical definition has 
it, “a process by which material is 
transferred from the notebook of the 
professor to the notebook of the stu- 
dent without passing through the 
mind of either.” In our attempts to 
meet the financial problems of the 
college, we must beware of placing 
excessive reliance on the large lecture. 

Third and finally, the authors of 
the Memo and the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, at whose 
request it was prepared, have ren- 
dered a major service to higher edu- 
cation. The Memo has aroused intense 
and widespread interest; higher edu- 
cation in this country is sure to be 
stronger for the thinking that this 
report has stimulated. We believe 
that our authors have made worthy 
contributions to it; we are happy to 
present them here. RHE 
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Intellectual Freedom 
A Review Essay 


By H. GORDON HAYES 


Tue Acapemic Mino, Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., 
with a field report by David Riesman. Glencoe, Illincis: Free Press of Glencoe, 


1958. xvi+464pp. $7.50. 


This is a good book, but it is not a 
description or an analysis of the 
“academic mind.” It is a study based 
on interviews with 2,451 social-science 
teachers in 165 colleges and universi- 
ties concerning their experience dur- 
ing the six or seven years preceding 
the spring of 1955. It is, in short, a 
study of the effect of McCarthyism on 
the social scientists in our institutions 
of higher learning. 

It would have helped to orient the 
reader if a chronological table had 
been given showing the significant 
dates in Senator McCarthy’s rise to 
notoriety and his subsequent decline 
into obloquy, together with references 
to other conspicuous political figures 
who began their rise by use of the 
communist smear technique before 
McCarthy started the tirade in Febru- 
ary, 1950, and the later investigations 
as chairman of a Senate subcommittee 
which gave his name to the entire era. 

This was a sad period in our nation’s 
history. Condemnation by accusation 
was substituted for trial by due pro- 
cess, the Foreign Service was harassed, 
the Army’s research program was 
disturbed, the age-old defense of the 
“statutes of limitations” was set aside 
by a subterfuge, and practically every 
person in public life was put in 
jeopardy of his job, professional 
standing, and monetary savings. The 
tarbrush was broad. One had only 
to have an idea as new as proposals 
for unemployment insurance, the 
guarantee of bank deposits, or pro- 
gressive income taxation had been a 
460 


generation earlier to be branded a 
Communist or, at least, a fellow 
traveler. Membership in any one of 
a dozen or more organizations when in 
one’s teens, or relation to one who had 
had membership now deemed subver- 
sive, was likewise cause for condem- 
nation. As in Salem, Massachusetts, 
during the witchcraft hysteria of the 
middle 1600’s, anyone for any reason 
might be accused and subjected to 
various forms of torture. Professional 
informers appeared who plied their 
trade relentlessly for lush fees from 
McCarthy’s committee. Fear became 
widespread. Even in the United 
States Senate, men with a reputation 
for courage were afraid of this mounte- 
bank from Wisconsin. 

The schools suffered, of course. 
Loyalty oaths were imposed, long- 
forgotten associations were unearthed, 
teachers were dismissed or refused 
employment for reasons that appeared 
to be inconsequential, outside speakers 
were subjected to unfamiliar scrutiny, 
and administrators became even more 
fearful of a chance political wind. The 
book before us has ample documenta- 
tion for all this. Little McCarthies 
sprang up on many campuses of 
“higher learning,” and one president 
of a large public institution caused a 
great commotion on receipt of an 
anonymous letter charging subversion 
among the faculty. Some men became 
silly and evil. 

There was, it must be admitted, a 
genuine basis for concern. Never 
before in our history had some persons, 
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perhaps in every city, put loyalty to a 
foreign country before loyalty to the 
United States. Nor had there been, 
for at least two thousand years, a ruler 
of a country so cruel, bloodthirsty, 
and conscienceless as the man who 
completely dominated the nation that 
was extolled as a workers’ paradise by 
a few people here and elsewhere around 
the globe. With this basic fact to 
feed on, the politicians who were 
willing to stoop very low twisted 
public hate to their own advantage. 

There was, of course, strong oppo- 
sition to McCarthyism. Certain 
newspaper editors, cartoonists, and 
other public figures openly expressed 
the contempt for him that many 
cthers felt. Sumner Slichter of Har- 
vard put the matter succinctly when 
at the close of a series of lectures at 
Tulane University in the early days of 
April, 1954, he said in response to a 
question about McCarthy, “I believe 
that his aims are evil, that his methods 
are evil and that he is evil.” Such 
voices were, however, seldom heard. 
“Good” citizens generally gave con- 
sent, at least by their silence, and took 
no steps to stem the tide that might 
have led to a dictatorship. At the 
time this review is being written, 
members of the U.S. Senate and other 
high officials are participating in the 
unveiling in Wisconsin of a colossal 
statue of McCarthy. 

Robert M. Hutchins, then president 
of the Fund for the Republic, expressed 
the opinion in the spring of 1954 that 
“the spirit of the teaching profession 
was being crushed” (page 72). The 
Fund, an agency of the Ford Founda- 
tion, then undertook the investigation 
the report of which is now under 
review. Great care was exercised in 
selecting the personnel for the study 
and in fixing its metes and bounds. 
It was restricted to social science and, 
as noted, 2,451 persons were inter- 
viewed. Of these, 28 per cent were in 
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history, 23 in economics in liberal-arts 
colleges—not schools of business—16 
in sociology, 1§ in political science, 
and the remaining 18 per cent in 
geography and other fields. The inter- 
views took place in 165 institutions. 

A very large number of tables are 
derived from the data classified ac- 
cording to quality and size of school. 
Social scientists will no doubt use this 
book for years, not only to understand 
their fellow schoolmen better, but for 
enlightenment as to methods of in- 
vestigation. 

The central problem in the study is, 
obviously, academic freedom, or, as 
someone has said, what should more 
properly be called intellectual freedom. 
What is at stake is the freedom to 
think and to express one’s thoughts 
orally or in printed form. This is not 
for professors only, though in terms of 
social welfare such freedom is perhaps 
more important for teachers than for 
any other group. 

The data show that these “difficult 
years” took a great toll. Teachers 
refrained from discussing certain topics, 
from making certain library assign- 
ments, from sponsoring certain student 
organizations, and otherwise tailored 
themselves to the evil times to the 
lasting disadvantage of their students 
and, in most cases, to the disparage- 
ment of themselves. Even so, the 
liberals suffered by discriminations of 
various sorts, according to the data, 
though, as the authors point out, an 
individual who is disappointed may 
attribute his lack of favor to reasons 
other than those that governed the 
administration in his case. 

Other data may lead the reader to 
believe that teachers were freer than 
they actually were, or are. Ejighty- 
five per cent of the 2,451 respondents 
indicated no increase in caution in 
respect to assignments to students 
or their own writings. But in evalu- 
ating this, one must keep in mind that 
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large numbers of social scientists work 
in areas that are almost, if not wholly, 
non-controversial; that some of these 
seldom, if ever, speak in public, do 
not subscribe to liberal magazines, or 
sponsor any student organizations, or 
otherwise appear to be unorthodox. 
Then, too, large numbers of teachers 
never feel any conflict with their 
administrators, governing boards, or 
alumni because they were selected to 
this end. A teacher in a Baptist 
college and one in a Catholic institu- 
tion, for example, may neither feel the 
slightest restraint on his freedom, but, 
if one can imagine their changing 
places, each would find the restrictions 
intolerable. The same thing holds true 
wherever there is a line that is to be 
followed. And that practice is not 
confined to isolated instances. 
Intellectual freedom is a precious 
item in any society. Progress comes 
only from the assaults of the unortho- 
dox on currently accepted ideas, 
whether these have to do with the 
origins and destiny of man, the shape 
of the earth, property ownership, or 
any other aspect of man’s life or 
environment. Schools generally have 
always been expected to continue the 
pressure to conform that the parents 
began when the child was born. 
Throughout the ages men of courage 
have fought against these restrictions, 
ard are now revered for what they did. 
The need today is, obviously, to 
have teachers who cherish and exercise 
intellectual freedom and to have 
administrators who will protect them 
in this high endeavor. This does not 
warrant the freedom of the classroom 
for every purveyor of new ideas. Here 
exists forever the question of what 
ideas are “sound” and what teachers 
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show “good sense.”” Perhaps there is 
no better recourse than to the opinions 
of the profession of which the particular 
teacher is a part. But in drawing the - 
line, which must always be drawn, the 
serving of the public /nterest calls for 
its being drawn outward rather than 
inward. 

Louis M. Hacker, in a review of this 
book which was circulated by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, pleads 
for political activity on the part of 
schoolmen and for their taking the 
management of schools into their own 
hands if we are to be free.!. This, it 
seems to me, is asking the impossible 
and perhaps the undesirable. It would 
be much more practical to undertake 
a program of educating our students 
and the public concerning what a 
university is. Schools that are com- 
mitted to a policy of suppressing new 
ideas cannot be expected to join such 
a program, but all that are available 
should work ceaselessly to this end. 

The abysmal lack of understanding 
of this important matter was strik- 
ingly illustrated to me when a man 
who had been in business all his life 
said to me during the McCarthy era, 
“Why can’t the president of your 
university keep his faculty in line? 
Our president keeps us in line. He 
issues orders as to what we shall do 
and we doit. If we don’t we’re fired.” 

Cato won everlasting fame, despite 
his terrible purpose, by closing every 
speech with the words: “Delenda est 
Carthago.” Perhaps every person in 
the schools—free to do so—should end 
every speech and every class-hour 
with the slogan “Freedom of inquiry 
shall prevail.” 


1Saturday Review, XLI (November 29, 1958), 
PP. 19-20. 
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CriTIQUE OF RELIGION AND PHILOS- 
opHy, by Walter Kaufmann. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
XV1i+325 pp. $5.00. 

This is an uncomfortable book to 
read, not because the prose is difficult 
(except for a few Germanisms), but 
because, in spite of the well-marked 
subsections, it is seemingly disjointed 
in its organization. The reader finds 


himself throughout in a running verbal 
battle with the author, objecting to a 
statement here, resenting an attitude 
there, and often wondering at the 
audacity of a man who can assume 
that what appears to be a random 
collection of jottings taken from the 


flyleaves of books in his library can be 
foisted on the public as a serious 
volume of philosophy. However, after 
one finishes the book, he recognizes 
that the author, though he has come 
to no conclusions, has done precisely 
what he set out to do—‘‘to show the 
utter inadequacy of the popular pic- 
tures [of religion and philosophy], to 
see the familiar in new perspectives, 
to make suggestions for a new map— 
and to stimulate thought’”’ (page 158). 

The reader who exerts himself to 
catch the faintest notes of .a unifying 
theme will undoubtedly be rewarded, 
even though he perhaps may never 
know whether what he thinks he hears 
is the motif intended by the author or 
even the pattern perceived by other 
readers. The thread which has helped 
this reviewer through the maze is one 
labeled “ambiguity,” a word whose 
frequent use cannot have been an 
accident. The import of this word 


must be understood against the back- 
ground of Kaufmann’s conception of 
truth. Its pursuit (and he consist- 
ently emphasizes “the excitement of 
the search for truth” [page xvii] 
rather than the complacency attached 
to its petrifaction in dogmas) is “the 
quest to fashion what is not bounded 
by the sense of sight or sound nor 
even by language” (page 47). Thus 
whenever we attempt to embody 
truth in a sentence, we construct 
something about which we cannot ask 
“Ts it true or false?” but only “How 
true or false is this statement after we 
have interpreted it in its context?” 
(cf. page 55). It is quite consistent 
with this view that the history of 
philosophy, which the author calls a 
“history of heresy,” should appear to 
him as a “series of snapshots in flight,” 
and that he should praise Nietzsche 
for the fact that he “‘kept seeing things 
while writing.” In the long line of 
those multifarious insights which con- 
stitute the history of philosophy, 
Kaufmann discerns certain ‘‘timeless 
tendencies,” such as those of the 
Enlightenment and romanticism, ex- 
emplified in our day by positivism and 
existentialism—each embodying an 
important aspect of the truth 
(page 24). Because of the difficulty 
of using simple, straightforward lan- 
guage to express the complex nature of 
truth, the author seizes upon the word 
“ambiguity” (it might have been 
“paradox” or “contradiction” or “‘in- 
consistency’) to shadow forth the 
clash, or the amalgam, of opposites, 
which he considers the hallmark of 
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truth. Thus he characterizes as am- 
biguous 2ll statements about God, the 
stories of the Old Testament, the 
poetry of Taoism, the Zen concept of 
satori, the writings of Sophocles and 
Kafka, the Haggadah exegesis of 
Hebrew scripture, and, indeed, all the 
ultimate statements of human con- 
viction, especially if they are ‘“‘respon- 
sible” ones and have grown out 
of “encounter after encounter” 
(page 291). 

What is striking about this position, 
in addition to its ultimate implications, 
which are manifold, is that it sets 
Kaufmann, although born abroad, 
squarely within an important American 
tradition—one which derives at least 
in part from the Orient. In so far as 
his conclusions center around the 
term “ambiguity,” they have much in 
common with the Jain doctrine of 
syadvada, which holds that every 
judgment is a true one from the point 
of view from which it is made, and 
that ultimate truth would encompass 
judgments from all possible points of 
view. Emerson’s “A foolish consist- 
ency is the hobgoblin of little minds,” 
the product of such thinking, has 
attained almost the status of an 
American proverb. Kaufmann rightly 
points out, with the help of a Ger- 
man critic, that the attempts by 
Westerners to construct an Urgita 
have all foundered because what the 
Europeans saw as “contradictions and 
leaps of thought” in the Gita were 
probably not experienced as such by 
the Indians, who do not consider 
pantheism and theism to be mutually 
exclusive. Likewise, the Eastern con- 
cept of “the essential circularity of 
truth” is one stressed by both Emerson 
and T. S. Eliot, as well as the injunc- 
tion to risk everything for the largest 
truth and to make sure that one 
always functions as a disturber of in- 
tellectual complacency—Kaufmann’s 
role. 
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If what has been said thus far in 
this review is a complete misunder- 
standing of the author’s intention, 
that is because the reviewer has no 
other choice than to trace as best he 
can “the pattern in the carpet,” even 
though the author is most caustic in 
his criticism of those—Toynbee, Bult- 
mann, et. al.—who choose only the 
facts which they can fit into a pattern 
and reject all others. Kaufmann calls 
this philosophical gerrymandering. 
But it would seem that there is no 
other way to begin to make sense out 
of the chaotic facts of existence—or 
even of this book—and that if no 
one pattern is allowed to solidify, and 
if one’s idols are changed frequently, 
no permanent damage can _ result. 
Though Socrates, one of Kaufmann’s 
mentors, held that the unexamined 
life is not worth living, he nevertheless 
converged on at least tentative con- 
clusions without endangering the 
intellectual flexibility of his public. 

Marcaret WILEY MARSHALL 
Brooklyn College 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS OF’ 
American Universities: An In- 
VENTORY AND ANAtysis. East 
Lansing, Michigan: Institute of 
Research on Overseas Programs, 
Michigan State University, 1958. 
viit+323 pp. $3.00, cloth; $2.00, 
paper. 

This is the first publication of the 
Institute of Research on Overseas 
Programs at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. For its limited purpose it does 
a careful and useful inventory job, 
which invites the hope that its later 
studies on the impact of overseas 
programs will receive wide circulation. 
The title is somewhat misleading, and 
will no doubt cause disappointment 
for many stude::ts of international 
relations who grab the book eagerly, 
as did this reviewer, expecting to find 
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information about the way their 
subject is being studied or taught in 
American universities. One wonders 
why the title is not “The Overseas 
Programs of American Universities,” 
to which the volume is exclusively 
dedicated. 

Such programs are defined on page 
one as activities which “involve the 
sending or receiving of persons or 
things between an American University 
and a cooperating foreign country.” 
This ~arrow definition of “interna- 
tional program” is wedded to the 
broadest possible definition of “‘“Ameri- 
can Universities” so that the inventory 
covers the overseas activities of nearly 
two thousand educational institutions. 
Seventy-five per cent of the book is 
devoted to an alphabetically arranged 
list of universities which gives the 
essential data about each overseas 
program, including the dates, financing, 
participants, and a brief description. 
This is the most valuable section, and 
should become a standard reference 
work for anyone interested in the 
overseas programs of American uni- 
versities. It is the kind of work, 
however, which is quickly dated, and 
should be the subject of a yearbook 
(although one of the findings of the 
survey is that 64 per cent of the pro- 
grams have no termination date). 

Seventy-eight pages are devoted to 
an analysis and summary of findings 
which are presented in tables with 
interspersed commentary. At _ this 
early inventory stage in the Institute’s 
work, few firm conclusions can be 
formed, and for the most part the 
authors have been quite cautious in 
interpreting their statistics. Rather, 
they have shown us a very wide 
variety of figures on the two aspects 
of the subject: (i) the kinds of insti- 
tutions involved and (2) the kinds of 
programs they sponsor. 

Of 1,946 institutions surveyed, 184 
have a total of 382 overseas pro- 
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grams, -but nearly one-third of 
the programs are sponsored by no 
more than 17 universities. Numerous 
tables probe the meaning of the 
geographical distribution of the uni- 
versities, but—allowing for a flexible 
definition of “university” —the only 
valid conclusion appears to be that 
the number of programs varies, as 
does the number of universities, with 
the density of the population. One 
is not surpriced to find that there 
are more programs in the north- 
western United States than in the 
West. Nor, given the longer tenure 
of the eastern schools and the habit 
of orienting our educational attention 
on them, is it surprising to find them 
slightly more active in overseas 
programs. 

That only seven of 382 programs 
deal with the natural sciences, and 
that the number of American professors 
and students who go abroad is greater 
than the number of their foreign 
counterparts here, may be significant 
findings. It would be easy to mis- 
interpret them, however, and it is to 
be hoped that continuing study by 
the Institute will make it possible to 
determine whether American univer- 
sities really are “exporting more than 
they are importing” (page 52) when 
they send professors abroad or receive 
students from overseas. 

Urpan G. WHITAKER 
San Francisco State College 


PRINCIPLES OF COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
ADMINISTRATION, by Lioyd 
Woodburne. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1958. 
197 pp. $5.00. 

Here is a valiant attempt to write 
what is intrinsically a difficult book 
to produce. This is a study on the 
fascinating, complicated, diversified 
theme of how to run a college. The 
recent epidemic of resignations among 
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college presidents highlights the fact 
that the labors of higher educational 
administration are not exactly a bed 
of roses. And this presentation of the 
major functional aspects of the task 
goes a long way to remind one of the 
highly multifarious, mutually incom- 
patible duties which are ideally en- 
tailed. 

Fortunately, the book does not live 
up fully to the word “principles” in 
the title. The author recognizes that 
there may be several valid approaches 
to the organizational solutions of 
numerous problems. He frequently 
describes alternate procedures without 
venturing to make a choice among 
them. 

This book nevertheless serves a 
useful purpose in laying out the whole 
field of study in a logical, comprehen- 
sive way and in setting forth alterna- 
tives of practice in realistic fashion. 
The reader is faced with the wide 
gamut of responsibilities and the 
unresolved problem of reconciling edu- 
cational leadership and over-all busi- 
ness and fiscal direction. The gravity 
of the situation emerges clearly from 
a careful reading. 

The study is happily strong and 
liberally disposed on the issue of 
improved administration-faculty rela- 
tions; its pronouncements have great 
cogency, making this area perhaps the 
strongest in emphasis and insight. It 
is essentially an introduction to the 
subject which will enable other authors 
to elaborate and refine. But such 
students will find the heterogeneous 
issues and elements at least recognized 
in their broad context. 

If I were to offer any critical 
comment it would be that the total 
treatment seems to me to be slightly 
on the impersonal side. It is the 
structural and organizational which is 
stressed rather than the personal and 
group tensions. And it may be that 
more biographical studies of presidents 
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at work will have to be the means of 
gradually helping to redress the balance 
by supplying a more personalized 
ocus. 

This book is, however, an admirable 
beginning, and as ir ‘troduction to 
the subject for new presidents, deans, 
department heads, and vice-presidents 
of development, it becomes illuminat- 
ing required reading. Until the fact 
that all but impossible demands are 
now made upon college administrators 
is more generally recognized, our 
institutions of higher learning will 
necessarily experiment on an empirical 
basis with guiding principles still being 
evolved. 

Orpway TEap 
Briarcliff College 


EpucaTION IN A Free Society, dy 
Reuben G. Gustavson, Peter Viereck, 
and Paul Woodring. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1958. pp. (Pitcairn-Crabbe 
Foundation Lecture Series II, Vol- 
ume 1). $3.00. 

This volume cont:.ins the text of 
three lectures celivered during 1958 
at the University of Pittsburgh on 
three different themes, each having 
some bearing on the general problem 
of education in a free society. Through 
all of them runs the common thread 
of urgency in the face of the contem- 
porary military, political, moral, intel- 
lectual, and emotional crisis; and each 
suggests some of the roles of education 
in preserving the freedoms we cherish. 

Reuben Gustavson, in his address 
on “The Impact of Science on a Free 
Society,” points cur that “freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion have 
been basic to tie struggle for political 
freedom,” but that “‘freedcm from 
want and fear have now become basic 
to the political struggle” (page 2). 
The United States must accept “the 
responsibility for helping the under- 
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developed countries conquer their 
poverty and disease within the frame- 
work of democracy” (pages 2f.). In 
this fundamental task, science can be 
a basic resource. The author deftly 
summarizes some of the most signifi- 
cant areas of advances in science—in 
controlled thermonuclear reactions, 
protein chemistry, genetics, and the 
psychology and physiology of fear— 
which may make decisive contributions 
to human welfare. But, he concludes, 
these developments will continue and 
will be beneficent only if creative 
scientific education is encouraged and 
is united with instruction in the social 
sciences and humanities which will 
foster sound value judgments. 

Peter Viereck’s chapter entitled 
“Inwardness: The Dimension Behind 
the Forehead” is a brief treatment of 
the theme developed in his book The 
Unadjusted Man: A New Hero for 
Americans. He holds that Americans 
have exhausted two frontiers, that of 


geography and that of business success, 
and that we are now called upon to 
explore “‘the inner dimension,”’ whose 
spokesmen are the men of poetry, art, 


psychology, and religion. He affirms 
“the dignity and importance of the 
so-called impractical” (page 16) and 
insists that “without an ornery, unad- 
justed inner spark, our present drive 
for outward techniques is not enough 
to save us either spiritually or mili- 
tarily” (page 19). What can produce 
this precious ““unadjustedness”—which 
is not mere nonconformity, but con- 
formity “to the ancient lasting 
archetypal values shared by all 
creative cultures” (page 25)? Surely 
not “education for citizenship” or 
education on_ utopian principles. 
(“The most bloodcurdling crimes are 
done not by criminals but perfection- 
ists” [page 26]). Nor education based 
on social science. (“How can there 
ever be an exact science dealing with 
man?” [page 28]). The only hope, 
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Viereck believes, is in education resting 
on idealistic, humanistic, spiritual 
foundations—the only ones which do 


justice to the essential freedom of the 


human personality. 

In “The Prospect for Higher Edu- 
cation,” Paul Woodring deals with the 
challenge to the colleges to provide 
education of high quality. Essential 
to a solution will be the development 
of a new philosophy of education, 
rising above the thesis of classical 
dualism and the antithesis of modern 
pragmatic progressivism. Woodring 
wisely points out that the task of 
preparing teachers must be shared by 
all departments of the college and 
university, and that a new synthesis of 
liberal and professional studies must 
be achieved. He concludes by indi- 
cating that today “there is a new stress 
on values and standards, on clear 
thinking and hard work. There is 
stress on the re-establishment of priori- 
ties in education”’ (page 46), and the 
inevitable and profound changes which 
will occur in our schools and colleges 
must be met with courage and 
intellectual vigor. 

Diverse in standpoint though they 
are, each of these essays contributes 
valuable insights for dealing with the 
crucial problems of education in and 
for a free society. 

Puitie H. PHentx 
Carleton College 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM: 
Tue Year Boox or Epucation, 
1958, edited by George Z. F. Bereday 
and Joseph A. Lauwerys. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1958. xvi+ 
$44 pp- $8.50. 

The yearbooks published under the 
direction of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, now represented by 
Mr. Bereday, and the University of 
London Institute of Education, repre- 
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sented by Mr. Lauwerys, continue to 
serve as valuable sources of informa- 
tion and analysis with respect to the 
status and problems of education all 
over the world. In recent years, they 
have devoted themselves to such 
themes as teacher status, guidance, 
and educational philosophy, and the 
1959 volume will deal with higher 
education. So far as geographical 
scope is concerned, the Bereday- 
Lauwerys yearbooks are far more 
extensive than those in the still 
valuable series edited by I. L. Kandel, 
the senior statesman of comparative 
education. In terms of depth, they 
are unquestionably superior to those 
issued jointly by the International 
Bureau of Education and uNEsco. 

The 1958 yearbook consists of five 
sections: tradition and the curriculum, 
stated aims and objectives, the cur- 
riculum in the educational pattern, the 
influence of social circumstances, and 
theories of education and curriculum 
reform. The authorship is made up 
of internationally known scholars and 
others whose fame is still ahead of 
them. Among the former are I. L. 
Kandel, C. H. Dobinson, N. Hans, 
Robert J. Havighurst, W. D. Wall, 
Pedro T. Orata, and Masunori 
Hiratsuka. 

The contributions deal with the 
various aspects of the secondary-school 
curriculum in England, the United 
States, Italy, the Philippines, Ceylon, 
the U.S.S.R., Communist China, 
Israel, France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Canada, Yugoslavia, South 
Africa, Ghana, Australia, Ethiopia, 
and Japan. As might be suspected, 
the stress is on the United States and 
the United Kingdom. An _inter- 
national audience might perhaps be 
interested in a better balance. 

The reviewer knows of no similar 
volume, either in English or in any 
other language familiar to him. The 
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information and the analyses are of 
very great value for a clearer compre- 
hension of secundary education, both 
within its own national framework and 
with reference to trends in different 
parts of the world. Professors, stu- 
dents, and practitioners in the field of 
secondary education may ignore this 
volume at the risk of obtaining a very 
narrow and hence misleading concep- 
tion of their area of knowledge and 
activity. Those who labor in higher 
education are urged to study this 
yearbook in order to understand the 
educational baggage and problems 
which their students bring along with 
them when they enter the university. 

The comparative element in a 
volume edited by two distinguished 
comparative educationists seems to be 
rather limited. The chapters by 
Dobinson and Donald W. Miles make 
a deliberate effort at comparative 
analysis, but the great majority of 
the contributors concentrate on a 
specific country. Of course, the reader 
can do some of the analysis himself, 
but it is good to have the expert’s 
guidance. 

Sometimes the content is rather 
elementary in nature, as in the case 
of the description of the English 
Public Schools (pages 206-14). There 
are several misprints in proper names | 
(for example, on pages 129, 132, 168). 
In addition, six errors in German 
periodical and book titles (pages 245, 
251,252) will be greeted with howls by 
those who know the language. 

The editors should be congratulated 
for continuing to furnish the educa- 
tional profession with compilations of 
significant statements on problems 
which are of world-wide concern. 
They are helping to make educators 
conscious of the universal nature of 
their work. 

W. BrickMan 
New York University 
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Edited by DR. RALPH B, WINN, 
with a Foreword by Professor 
John Herman Randall, Jr. 


H™ Is A careful compilation of 

Dewey’s basic as well as casual 
theories and statements on the sub- 
ject of education and pedagogy. 


Dewey is a master of the pithy 
saying, of compressed incisive 
thought; and the apothegms here 
collected are too full of suggestion 
and wisdom to be left buried in the 
discursive pages from which they 
were culled. The Dewey who punc- 
tuates his reasoned arguments with 
these effective sayings is not the 
whole Dewey, of course: the serious 
reader will want to go on to explore 
the longer passages of analysis of 
which these concentrated state- 
ments are the climax. But this pro- 
vocative “dictionary” makes clear 
that John Dewey can rank with the 
best of those whose wisdom has 
produced the literature of “philo- 
sophical thoughts.” $3.75 
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